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BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


FORT LEAVENWORTE. 


‘ THouGH sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
- And marvel men should quit their easy-chair, 
The toilsome way and long, long league to trace, . 
Oh! there is sweetness in the prairie air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share.’ — Catznpz Haroun. 


On the next morning we rode to Fort Leavenworth. Colonel, 
now General Kearney, to whom I had had the honor of an intro- 
duction when at St. Louis, was just arrived, and received us at his 
quarters with the high-bred courtesy habitual to him. Fort Lea- 
venworth is in fact no fort, being without defensive works, except 
two block-houses. No rumors of war had as yet disturbed its tran- 
quillity. In the square grassy area, surrounded by barracks and the 
quarters of the officers, the men were passing and repassing, or 
lounging among the trees; although not many weeks afterward it 
presented a different scene; for here the very offscourings of the fron- 
tier were congregated, to be marshalled for the expedition against 
Santa Fe. 

Passing through the garrison, we rode toward the Kickapoo vil- 
lage, five or six miles beyond. The path, a rather dubious and un- 
certain one, led us along the ridge of the high bluffs that border on 
the Missouri; and by looking to the right or to the left, we could 
enjoy a strange contrast of opposite scenery. On the left stretched 
the prairie, rising into swells and undulations, thickly sprinkled with 
groves, or gracefully expanding into wide grassy basins, of miles in 
extent; while its curvatures, swelling against the horizon, were often 
surmounted by lines of sunny woods; a scene to which the fresh- 
ness of the season and the peculiar mellowness of the atmosphere 
gave additional softness. Below us, on the right, was a tract of rag- 
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ged and brokén woods. We could look down on the summits of 
the trees, some living and some dead; some erect, others leaning 
at every angle, and others still piled in masses together by the pas- 
sage of a hurricane. Beyond their extreme verge, , the turbid waters 
of the Missouri were discernable through the boughs, rolling power- 
fully along at the foot of the woody declivikies on its farther bank. 

The path soon after led inland; and as we crossed an open 
meadow, we saw a cluster of buildings on a rising ground before us, 
with a crowd of people surrounding them. They were the store- 
house, cottage, and stables of the Kickapoo trader’s establishment. 
Just at that moment, as it chanced, he was beset with half the In- 
dians of the settlement. They had tied their wretched, neglected 
little ponies by dozens along the fences and out-houses, and were 
either lounging about the place, or crowding into the trading-house. 
Here were faces of various colors ; red, green, white, and black, cu- 
riously intermingled and disposed over the visage in a variety of pat- 
terns. Calico shirts, red and blue blankets, brass ear-rings, wam- 
pum necklaces, appeared in profusion. The trader was a blue- 
eyed, open-faced man, who neither in his manners nor his appear- 
ance betrayed any of the roughness of the frontier; though just at 
present he was obliged to keep a lynx eye on his suspicious custom- 
ers, who, men and women, were climbing on his counter, and seat- 
ing themselves among his boxes and bales. 

The village itself was not far off, and sufficiently illustrated the 
condition of its unfortunate and self-abandoned occupants. Fancy 
to yourself a little swift stream, working its devious way down a 
woody valley ; sometimes wholly hidden under logs and fallen trees, 
sometimes issuing forth and spreading into a broad, clear pool ; and 
on its banks in little nooks cleared away among the trees, miniature 
log houses, in utter ruin and neglect. A labyrinth of narrow, ob- 
structed paths connected these habitations one with another. Some- 
times we met a stray calf, a pig or a pony, belonging to some of the 
villagers, who usually lay in the sun in front of their dwellings, and 
looked on us with cold, suspicious eyes as we approached. Farther 
on, in place of the log huts of the Kickapoos, we found the pukwi 
lodges of their neighbors, the Pottawattamies, whose condition 
seemed no better than theirs. 

Growing tired at last, and exhausted by the excessive heat and 
sultriness of the day, we returned to our friend, the trader. By this 
time the crowd around him had dispersed, and left him at leisure. 
He invited us to his cottage, a little white-and-green building, in the 
style of the old French settlements; and ushered us into a neat, 
well-furnished room. The blinds were closed, and the heat and 
glare of the sun excluded: the room was as cool as a cavern. It 
was neatly carpeted too, and furnished in a manner that we hardly 
expected on the frontier. The sofas, chairs, tables, and a well- 
filled book-case, would not have disgraced an eastern city ; though 
there were one or two little tokens that indicated the rather ques- 
tionable civilization of that region. A pistol, loaded and capped, 
lay on the mantel-piece ; and through the glass of the book-case, 
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peeping above the works of John Milton, glittered the handle of a 
very mischievous-looking knife. 

Our host went out, and returned with iced water, glasses, and a 
bottle of excellent claret; a refreshment most welcome in the ex- 
treme heat of the day; and soon after appeared a merry, laughing 
woman, who must have been, a year or two before, a very rich and 
luxuriant specimen of creole beauty. She came to say that lunch 
was ready in the next room. Our hostess evidently lived on the 
sunny side of life, and troubled herself with none of its cares. She 
sat down and entertained us while we were at table with anecdotes 
of fishing-parties, frolics, and the officers at the fort. Taking leave 
at length of the hospitable trader and his friend, we rode back to 
the garrison. 

Shaw passed on to the camp, while I remained to call upon Colo- 
nel Kearney. I found him still attable. There sat our friend the 
Captain, in the same remarkable habiliments in which we saw him 
at Westport; the black pipe, however, being for the on laid 
aside. He dangled his little cap in his hand, and talked of steeple- 
chases, touching occasionally upon his anticipated exploits in buffalo 
hunting. There, too, was R , somewhat more elegantly attired. 
For the last time, we tasted the luxuries of civilization, and drank 
adieus to it in wine good enough to make us almost regret the leave- 
taking. Then, mounting, we rode together to the camp, where 
every thing was in readiness for departure on the morrow. 





OHAPTER FOURTH. 
‘JUMPING OFF.’ 


‘We forded the river and clomb the high hill, 
Never our steeds for a day stood still ; 
Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 

Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed; 
Whether we couched in our rough capote, 
Or the rougher plank of our gliding boat, 
Or stretched on the sand, or our saddles spread 
As a pillow beneath the resting head, 
Fresh we woke upon the morrow; 
All our thoughts and words had scope, 
We had health and we had hope, 
Toil and travel, but no sorrow.’ —S1zez or Coarnra. 


Tue reader need not be told that John Bull never leaves home 
without encumbering himself with the greatest possible load of lug- 
gage. Our companions were no exception to the rule. They had 
a wagon drawn by six mules, .and crammed with provisions for 
six months, beside ammunition enough for a regiment; spare rifles 
and fowling-pieces, ropes and harness; personal baggage, and a 
miscellaneous assortment of articles, which produced infinite em- 
barrassment on the journey. They had also decorated their per- 
sons with telescopes and portable compasses, and carried English 
double-barrelled rifles of sixteen to the pound calibre, slung to their 
saddles in dragoon fashion. 


By sunrise on the twenty-third of May we had breakfasted; the 
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tents were levelled, the animals saddled and harnessed, and all was 
prepared. ‘ Avance donc! get up!’ cried Delorier from his seat 
in front of the cart. Wright, our friends’ muleteer, too, after some 
swearing and lashing, got his insubordinate train in motion, and then 
the whole party filed from the ground. Thus we bade a long adieu 
to bed and board, and the principles of Blackstgne’s Commentaries. 
The day was a most auspicious one; and yet Shaw and I felt certain 
misgivings, which in the sequel proved but too well founded. We 
had just learned that though R had taken it upon him to adopt 
this course without consulting us, not a single man in the party was 
acquainted with it; and the absurdity of our friend’s high-handed 
measure very soon became manifest. His plan was to strike the 
trail of several companies of dragoons, who last summer had made 
an expedition under Colonel Kearney to Fort Laramie, and by 
this means to reach the grand trail of the Oregon emigrants up the 
Platte. 

We rode for an hour or two, when a familiar cluster of buildings 
appeared on a little hill. ‘Hallo!’ shouted the Kickapoo trader 
from over his fence, ‘where are you going?’ A few rather em- 
phatic exclamations might have been heard among us, when we 
found that we had gone miles out of our way, and were not ad- 
vanced an inch toward the Rocky Mountains. So we turned in the 
direction the trader indicated; and with the sun for a guide, began 
to trace a ‘bee line’ across the prairies. We struggled through 
copses and lines of wood; we waded brooks and pools of water; 
we traversed prairies as green as an emerald, expanding before us 
for mile after mile; wider and more wild than the wastes Mazeppa 
rode over : 





‘MAN nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil; 
No sign of travel; none of toil; 
The very air was mute.’ 


Riding in advance, as we passed one of these great plains, and 
looking back, the line of scattered horsemen stretched fora mile or 
more; and far in the rear, against the horizon, the white wagons 
were creeping slowly along. ‘Here we are at last!’ shouted the 
Captain. And in truth we had struck upon the traces of a large 
body of horse. We turned joyfully, and followed this new course, 
with tempers somewhat improved; and toward sunset we encamped 
on a high swell of the prairie, at the foot of which a lazy stream 
soaked along through clumps of rank grass. It was getting dark. 
We turned the horses loose to feed. ‘Drive down the tent-pickets 
hard,’ said Henry Chatillon, ‘it is going to blow.’ We did so, and 
secured the tent as well as we could; for the sky had changed to- 
tally, and a fresh damp smell in the wind warned us that a stormy 
night was likely to succeed the hot clear day. The prairie also 
wore a new aspect, and its vast swells had grown black and sombre 
under the shadow of the clouds. The thunder soon began to growl 
at a distance. Picketing and hobbling the horses among the rich 
grass at the foot of the slope, where we encamped, we gained a 
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shelter just as the rain began to fall; and sat at the opening of the 
tent, watching the proceedings of the Captain. In defiance of the 
rain, he was stalking among the horses, wrapped in an old Scotch 
plaid. An extreme solicitude tormented him, lest some of his fa- 
vorites should escape, or some accident should befall them; and he 
cast an anxious eye toward three wolves who were sneaking along 
over the dreary surface of the plain, as if he dreaded some hostile 
demonstration on their part. 

On the next morning we had gone but a mile or two, when we 
came to an extensive belt of woods, and through the midst of it ran 
a stream, wide, deep, and of an appearance particularly muddy and 
treacherous. Delorier was in advance with his cart; he jerked his 
pipe from his mouth, lashed his mules, and poured forth a volley of 
Canadian ejaculations. In plunged the cart, but midway it stuck 
fast. Delorier leaped out knee-deep in water, and by dint of sacres 
and a vigorous application of the whip, he urged the mules out of 
the slough. Then approached the long team and heavy wagon of 
our friends; but it paused on the brink. 

‘Now my advice is , began the Captain, who had been anx- 
iously contemplating the muddy gulf. 

‘Drive on!’ cried R 

But Wright, the muleteer, apparently had not as yet decided the 
point in his own mind; and he sat still in his seat on one of the shaft- 
mules, whistling in a low contemplative strain to himself. 

‘My advice is,’ resumed the Captain, ‘ that we unload ; ‘ for I'll 
bet any man five pounds that if we try to go through, we shall stick 
fast.’ 

‘ By the powers, we shall stick fast !’ echoed Jack, the Captain’s 
brother, shaking his large head with an air of firm conviction. 

‘Drive on! drive on!’ cried R petulantly. 

‘Well,’ observed the Captain, turning to us as we sat looking on, 
much edified by this by-play among our confederates, ‘ I can only 
give my advice, and if people won’t be reasonable, why they won’t, 
that’s all!’ 

Meanwhile, Wright had apparently made up his mind; for he 
suddenly began to shout forth a volley of oaths and curses, that, 
compared with the French imprecations of Delorier, sounded like 
the roaring of heavy cannon after the popping and sputtering of a 
bunch of Chinese crackers. At the same time, he discharged a 
shower of blows upon his mules, who hastily dived into the mud, and 
drew the wagon lumbering after them. [or a moment the issue 
was dubious. Wright writhed about in his saddle, and swore and 
lashed like a madman; but who can count on a team of half-broken 
mules? At the most critical point, when all should have been har- 
mony and combined effort, the perverse brutes fell into lamentable 
disorder, and huddled together in confusion on the farther bank. 
There was the wagon up to the hub in mud, and visibly settling every 
instant. There was nothing for it but to unload; then to dig away 
the mud from before the wheels with a spade, and lay a causeway 
of bushes and branches. This agreeable labor accomplished, the 
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wagon at ough cntoged; but if i mention that some interrup- 
tion of this sort occurred at least four or five times a day for a fort- 
night, the reader will understand that our progress toward the Platte 
was not without its obstacles. 

We travelled six or seven miles farther, and ‘nooned’ near a 
brook. On the point of resuming our jourgey, when the horses 
were all driven down to water, my home-sick charger Pontiac made 
a sudden leap across, and set off at a round trot for the settlements. 
I mounted my remaining horse, and started in pursuit. Making a 
circuit, I headed the runaway, hoping to drive him back to camp ; 
but he instantly broke into a gallop, made a wide tour on the prai- 
rie, and got past me again. I tried this plan repeatedly, with the 
same result: Pontiac was evidently disgusted with the prairie; so 
T abandoned it, and tried another, trotting along gently behind him, 
in hopes that I might quietly get near enough to seize the trail-rope 
which was fastened to his neck, and dragged about a dozen feet 
behind him. The chase grew interesting. For mile after mile I 
followed the rascal, with the utmost care not to alarm him, and gra- 
dually got nearer, until at length old Hendrick’s nose was fairly 
brushed by the whisking tail of the unsuspecting Pontiac. With- 
out drawing rein, I slid softly to the ground; but my long heavy 
rifle encumbered me, and the low sound it made in striking the horn 
of my saddle startled him; he pricked up his ears, and sprang off 
atarun. ‘ My friend,’ thought I, remounting, ‘ do that again, and 
I will shoot you!’ 

Fort Leavenworth was about forty miles distant, and thither I 
determined to follow him. I made up my mind to spend a solitary 
and supperless night, and set out again in the morning. One hope, 
however, remained. The creek where the wagon had stuck was 
just before us; Pontiac might be thirsty with his run, and stop there 
to drink. I kept as near to him as possible, taking every precau- 
tion not to alarm him again; and the result proved as I had hoped ; 
for he walked deliberately among the trees, and stooped down to 
the water. I alighted, dragged old Hendrick through the mud, and 
with a feeling of infinite satisfaction picked up the slimy trail-rope, 


‘and twisted it three times round my hand. ‘ Now let me see you 
_get away again!’ I thought, as Lremounted. But Pontiac was ex- 


ceedingly reluctant to turn back; Hendrick too, who had evidently 
flattered himself with vain hopes, showed the utmost repugnance, 
and grumbled in a manner peculiar to himself at being compelled 
to face about. A smart cut of the whip restored his cheerfulness ; 
and dragging the recovered truant behind, I set out in search of the 
camp. An hour or two elapsed, when, near sun-set, I saw the tents, 
standing on a rich swell of the prairie, beyond a line of woods, 
while the bands of horses were feeding in a low meadow close at 
hand. There sat Jack C ‘ cross-legged, in the sun, splicing a 
trail-rope, and the rest were lying on the grass, smoking and telling 
stories. That night we enjoyed a serenade from the wolves, more 
lively than any with which they had yet favored us; and in the morn- 
ing one of the musicians appeared, not many rods from the tents, 
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quietly seated among the horses, looking at us with a pair of large 
gray eyes; but perceiving a rifle levelled at him, he leaped up and 
made off in hot haste. 

I pass by the following day or two of our journey, for nothing 
occurred worthy of record. Should any one of my readers ever 
be impelled to visit the prairies, and should he choose the route of 
the Platte, (the best, perhaps, that can be adopted,) I can assure him 
that he need not think to enter at once upon the paradise of his 
imagination. A dreary preliminary, a protracted crossing of the 
threshold, awaits him before he finds himself fairly upon the verge 
of the ‘ great American desert ;’ those barren wastes, the haunts of 
the buffalo and the Indian, where the very shadow of civilization 
lies a hundred leagues behind him. ‘The intervening country, the 
wide and fertile belt that extends for several hundred miles beyond 
the extreme frontier, will probably answer tolerably well to his pre- 
conceived ideas of the prairie; for this it is from which picturesque 
tourists, painters, poets and novelists, who have seldom penetrated 
farther, have derived their conceptions of the whole region. If he 
has a painter’s eye, he may find his period of probation not wholly 
void of interest. The scenery, though tame, is graceful and pleas- 
ing. Here are level plains, too wide for the eye to measure; green 
undulatfons, like motionless swells of the ocean; abundance of 
streams, followed through all their windings by lines of woods and 
scattered groves. But let him be as enthusiastic as he may, he will 
find enough to dampen his ardor. His wagons will'stick in the mud ; 
his horses will break loose; harness will give way, and axle-trees 
prove unsound. His bed will be a soft one, consisting often of black 
mud, of the richest consistency. As for food, he must content him- 
self with biscuit and salt provisions; for strange as it may seem, 
this tract of country produces very little game. As he advances, 
indeed, he will see, mouldering in the grass by his path, the vast 
antlers of the elk, and farther on, the whitened skulls of the buffalo, 
once swarming over this now deserted region. Perhaps, like us, he 
may journey for a fortnight, and see not so much as the hoof-print 
of a deer; in the spring, not even a prairie-hen is to be had. 

Yet, to compensate for this unlooked-for deficiency of game, he 
will find himself beset with ‘ varmints’ innumerable. The wolves 
will entertain him with a concerto at night, and skulk around him by 
day, just beyond rifle-shot ; his horse will step into badger-holes ; 
from every marsh and mud-puddle will arise the bellowing, croak- 
ing and trilling of legions of frogs, infinitely various in color, shape 
and dimensions. A profusion of snakes will glide away from under 
his horse’s feet, or quietly visit him in his tent at night; while the 

ertinacious humming of unnumbered mosquitoes will banish sleep 
ens his eye-lids. When thirsty with a long ride in the scorching 
sun over some boundless reach of prairie, he comes at length to a 
pool of water, and alights to drink, he discovers half a dozen young 
tadpoles sporting in the bottom of his cup. Add to this, that all 
the morning the sun beats upon him with a sultry, penetrating heat, 
and that, with provoking regularity, at about four o’clock in the 
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area a dadeenorn rises and drenches him t to the skin. Such 
being the charms of this favored region, the reader will easily con- 
ceive the extent of our gratification at learning that for a week we 
had been journeying on the wrong track! How this agreeable dis- 
covery was made I will presently explain. 

One day, after a protracted morning’s ride, we stopped to rest at 
noon upon the open prairie. No trees were in sight; but close at 
hand, a little dribbling brook was twisting from side to side through 
a hollow; now forming holes of stagnant water, and now gliding 
over the mud in a scarcely perceptible current, among a growth of 
sickly bushes, and great clumps of tall rank grass. The day was 
excessively hot and oppressive. The horses and mules were rolling 
on the prairie to refresh themselves, or feeding among the bushes in 
the hollow. Wehad dined; and Delorier, puffing at his pipe, knelt 
on the grass, scrubbing our service of tin-plate. Shaw lay in the 
shade, under the cart, to rest for awhile, before the word should be 
given to‘catch up.’ Henry Chatillon, before lying down, was look- 
ing about for signs of snakes, the only living things that he feared, 
and uttering various ejaculations of disgust, at finding several sus- 
picious-looking holes close to the cart. I sat leaning against the 
wheel in a scanty strip of shade, making a pair of hobbles to re- 
place those which my contumacious steed Pontiac had broken the 
night before. The camp of our friends, a rod or two distant, pre- 
sented the same scene of lazy tranquillity. 

‘Hallo!’ cried Henry, ‘looking up from his inspection of the 
snake-holes, ‘ here comes the old Captain !’ 

The Captain approached, and stood for a moment contemplating 
us in silence. 

‘I say, Parkman,’ he began, ‘look at Shaw there, asleep under 
the cart, with the tar dripping off the hub of the wheel on his 
shoulder!’ 

At this Shaw got up, with his eyes half opened, and feeling the 
part indicated, he found his hand glued fast to his red flannel shirt. 

‘He ‘ll look well, when he gets among the squaws, won’t he!’ ob- 
served the captain, with a grin. 

He then crawled ander the cart, and began to tell stories, of which 
his stock was inexhaustible. Yet every moment he would glance 
nervously at the horses. Atlast he jumped up in great excitement. 
‘See that horse! There — that fellow just walking over the hill! 
By Jove! he’s off. It’s your big horse, Shaw; no it is n’t, its Jack’s. 
Jack! Jack! hallo, Jack!’ Jack, thus invoked, jumped up, and 
stared vacantly at us. 

‘Go and catch your horse, if you do n’t want to lose him!’ roared 
the Captain. 

Jack instantly set off at a run, through the grass, his broad pan- 
taloons flapping about his feet. ‘The Captain gazed anxiously till he 
saw that the horse was caught; then he sat down, with a counte- 
nance of thoughtfulness and care. 

‘1 tell you what it is,’ he said, ‘ this will never do at all. We shall 
lose every horse in the band some day or other, and then a pretty 
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plight we should be in! NowIam convinced that the only way for 
us is to have every man in the camp stand horse-guard in rotation 
whenever we stop. Supposing a hundred Pawnees should jump up 
out of that ravine, all yelling and flapping their buffalo robes, in the 
way they do? Why in two minutes, not a hoof would be in sight.’ 
We reminded the Captain that a hundred Pawnees would probably 
demolish the horse-guard, if he were to resist their depredations. , 

‘At any rate,’ pursued the Captain, evading the point, ‘our whole 
system is wrong ; I’m convinced of it; it is totally unmilitary. Why 
the way we travel, strung out over the prairie for a mile, an enemy 
might attack the foremost men, and cut them off before the rest 
could come up.’ 

‘We are not in an enemy’s country yet,’ said Shaw; ‘ when we 
are, we ’|l travel together.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Captain, ‘we might be attackedincamp. We’ve 
no sentinels ; we ‘camp in disorder; no precautions at all to guard 
against surprise! My own convictions are, that we ought to ’camp 
in a hollow-square, with the fires in the centre; and have sentinels, 
and a regular pass-word appointed for every night. Beside, there 
should be videttes, riding in advance, to find a place for the camp 
and give warning of anenemy. ‘These are myconvictions. I don’t 
want to dictate to anyman. I give advice to the best of my judg- 
ment, that’s all; and then let people do as they please.’ 

We intimated that perhaps it would be as well to postpone 
such burdensome precautions until there should be some actual 
need of them; but he shook his head dubiously. The Captain’s 
sense of military propriety had been severely shocked by what he 
considered the irregular proceedings of the party; and this was 
not the first time he had expressed himself upon the subject. But 
his ‘convictions’ seldom produced any practical results. In the 
present case, he contented himself, as usual, with enlarging on the 
importance of his suggestions, and wondering that they were not 
adopted. But his plan of sending out videttes seemed particu- 
larly dear to him ; and as no one else seemed disposed to second his 
views on this point, he took it into his head to ride forward that af- 
ternoon, himself. 

‘Come, Parkman,’ said he, ‘ will you go with me ?” 

So we set out together, and rode a mile ortwo in advance. The 
Captain, in the course of twenty years’ service in the British army, 
had seen something of life; one extensive side of it, at least, he had 
enjoyed the best opportunities for studying ; and being naturally a 
pleasant fellow, he wasa very entertaining companion. He cracked 
jokes and told stories for an hour or two; until looking back, we saw 
the prairie behind us stretching away to the horizon, without a horse- 
man or a wagon in sight. 

‘Now,’ said the Captain, ‘I think the videttes had better stop till 
the main body comes up.’ 

I was of the same opinion. There was a thick growth of woods 
just before us, with astream running through them. Having crossed 
this, we found on the other side a fine level meadow, half encircled by 
the trees ; and fastening our horses to some bushes, we sat down on 
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the Tass ; while, with an old stump of a tree fora target, I began 
to display the superiority of the renowned rifle of the back-woods 
over the foreign imnovation borne by the Captain. At length voices 
could be heard in the distance, behind the trees. 

‘ There they come!’ said the Captain; let’s go and see how they 
get through the creek.’ 

We mounted and rode to the bank of the stream, where the trail 
crossed it. It ran in a deep hollow, full of trees: as we looked 
down, we saw a confused crowd of horsemen riding through the 
water; and among the dingy habiliments of our party, glittered the 
uniforms of four dragoons. 

Shaw came whipping his horse up the bank, in advance of the 
rest, with a somewhat indignant countenance. The first word he 
spoke was a blessing fervently invoked on the head of R , who 
was riding, with a crest-fallen air, in the rear. Thanks to the inge- 
nious devices of this gentleman, formerly exhibited to the reader, 
we had missed the track entirely, and wandered, not toward the 
Platte, but to the village of the Lowa Indians. This we learned 
from the dragoons, who had lately deserted from Fort Leavenworth. 
They told us that our best plan now was to keep to the northward 
until we should strike the trail formed by several parties of Oregon 
emigrants, who had that season set out from St. Joseph’s in Missouri. 

In extremely bad temper, we encamped on this ill-starred spot ; 
while the deserters, whose case admitted of no delay, rode rapidly 
forward. On the day following, striking the St. Joseph’s trail, we 
turned our horses’ heads toward Fort Laramie, then about seven 
hundred miles to the westward ; and I shall resume this history with 
an account of what befel us on the journey; how Shaw and I en- 
joyed the luxury of a bath upon the prairie; and how the Captain, 
as a foretaste of buffalo-hunting, performed a gallant exploit upon a 
stray cow. : 
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Here’s a health to thee, lady fair, 

Whose many beauties, rich and rare, 

With this ripe wine will well compare: 
Here ’s a health to thee ! 


Here ’s a health to thee, lady mine ; 

How the laughing tendrils here entwine! 

Close as my heart when pressed to thine : 
Here ’s a health to thee ! 


Love is a vintage, lady mine, 
Our hearts the wine-press, where combine 
The gushing glories of the vine: 

Here’s a health to thee! 


Here’s my love to thee, lady love! 
Like this ripe wine, as Time shall move, 
My passion’s strength it shall but prove : 
Here ’s a health to thee! F. We T. 
Tuscaloosa, ( Ala.,) March, 1847. 
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Angel Love. 399 


A WAN 
*‘Tuovu starry virtue, fare thee well; scek Heaven 
And there by Cassiopea, shine in glory.’ Bzauomonr And Fier1 en. 


I. 


I covip not think her spirit fled; 
I could not make my sweet love dead ; 
Though oft they told me she was gone, 
And ’t was but dust I looked upon ; 

I could not make her dead. 


It. 


She lay as if in dreamy rest, 
Her hands meek-folded on her breast ; 
Her lips which knew no word of guile, 
Half parted with a beaming smile : 

I could not make her dead. 


Itt. 


A pale rose gemmed her raven hair, . 
As if it loved to blossom there ; 
Those silken locks, that without check 
Twined with the lilies of her neck : 

I could not think her dead. 


Iv. 


The birds sang sweetly in their play, 
Beneath the casement where she lay ; 
And then I knew she only dreamed, 
For every thing so life-like seemed, 

I could not make her dead. 


Vv. 


The sun sank golden in the west, 

And left his last beam on her breast ; 

And sweetly there it quivering lay, 

And shook her vest like the heart’s quick play ; 
I saw she was not dead. 


vi. 


He tried to fright me with his speech, 
His solemn words, that cunning leech ; 
That the tide of life had ceased to flow: 
tn vain, I knew it was not so ; 

I knew she was not dead. 
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Angel Love. 


Vil. 


Like two twin flowers upon one stem 
We grew, and loved, and bloomed like them ; 
*T was not in Nature, then, that one 
Should fade, the other still live on ; 
How could my love be dead? 


VIittI. - 


They told me of a cold dark grave, 
And singing leaves that o’er it wave ; 
Of the mottled worm would be the guest 
Of her I loved the dearest, best : 
I dared not think her dead. 


Ix. 


But when I pressed her sweet lips twain, 
And felt no kiss pressed back again ; 
And in her eye no tears could see, 
When mine were flowing mournfully, 

I knew her spirit fled. 


x. 


My hand stole o’er her marble breast ; 
No gentle throb disturbed its rest ; 

No thought lay there for me divine, 

As the rock heeds not the red sunshine ; 


I knew my love was dead ! 


I saw it all ; the purest soul 

That ever earth held in control, 

Had hushed it’s sweet melodious tone ; 
I knew that I was left alone — 


I knew my love was dead. 


Sleep came ; and bathed in its smooth stream, 
Her spirit floated through my dream ; 
The same sweet smile and form were there, 
The same pale rose wreathed in her hair ; 

My dear love was not dead. 


XIII. 


She whispered me of sunny lands, 

Where time moved not by dropping sands ; 
Of singing birds and chanting streams ; 

Of scenes more fair than pictured dreams, 
To which her spirit dear had fled. 


xIV. 


Morn came — a tear was on my cheek ; 

Of joy, or grief, I could not speak ; 

The dead love by my side lay shriven, 

The living love was blessed in Heaven ; 
In truth she was not dead. 
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SACO 2 SVR? SY O-Re SUV a2 aee. 
BY P. HAMILTON MYERS. 


MIDGEVILLE was once a small place. Its present magnitude 
and beauty were little anticipdted by its founders. There is a 
church now in Midgeville, with a steeple in expectancy. There 
is also a seminary and a bank. What the town will be when it is 
finished, it will be difficult to tell. That it is not yet done, is per- 
haps owing to the fact that the institution last named has not been 
long established. ; 

Samuel Smith, a brother of John, is one of the principal men in 
the town. He keeps a store and the post-office, just opposite the 
bank; I daresay you have noticed his sign, if you have ever passed 
through the village. I said that he was one of the principal men. 
He had been the very first. He cut the first tree, turned the first fur- 
row, and built the first cabin in all Midgeville; in short, he was 
that individual so often talked of, and so seldom seen, the oldest in- 
habitant. Yet Mr. Smith was not very old. Beside that, he didn’t 
believe in reckoning life by years. People past the grand climac- 
teric seldom do. Health and vigor were his criteria of age. For 
himself, he believed his natural force to be unabated. He could 
even see, he said, as well as ever, only he wanted a little more light. 
As to hearing, there would have been no difficulty, but his neigh- 
bors had latterly acquired a bad habit of talking low or indistinctly. 
His strength was remarkable, and in order to keep it so, he had for 
many.years ceased to make trial of it. If it is farther said that 
Mr. Smith was tall and stout and erect, with a shrivelled but florid 
face, with invisible green eyes, and iron-grey hair, the reader will 
have a sufficient description of him to know whom we are talking 
about. 

Jack Hilton knew him well. Jack was the lawyer of Midgeville. 
He was a good fellow every way, and might have done honor to the 
fraternity ina much larger place. He possessed every element of suc- 
cess, except ambition. You will find a good many individuals ex- 
actly like him, in all the professions. a who heard Jack speak 
on the famous Rattle Creek suit, before Justice Dulbrayn, said he 
only wanted rousing to make him quite terrific. You must have heard 
about that suit. Rattle,Creek was a little laughing stream about 
two feet wide, that crossed Smith’s farm, and which he had coaxed 
out of its course, forthe purpose of bringing it nearer to his house. 
This interference had so bewildered the little rivulet that it never 
was able to find the remaining portion of its path. It wandered 
away, hither and thither, and finally made its exit from Smith’s 
grounds at a place quite remote from the former channel, thereby en- 
tirely giving the slip to old Mr. Glum, whose disappointed ducks, 
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returning in great commotion one morning from its dry and dusty 
bed, gave notice that the stream had run away. Glum might have 
set it right with a very litttle trouble; but he would n’t —not he. 
‘ The law should straiten that creek, and restore his poultry to their 
former privileges. Smith should not ride rough-shod over him !’ 
That was what Glum said. Smith said it was his creek; it came 
from a spring on his land. He discovered it. “His cattle were ac- 
customed to drink of it, and had a right to drink it dry ; which feat 
indeed they had frequently performed. He had a right to dam it, 
or to fill it up; but he had done neither. He had only changed its 
course a little for his own convenience. What became of it after 
that he did not care. If Glum wanted the creek he might come 
and fetch it. There it was. 

And so the question stood, until one morning Smith, to his utter 
amazement, was served with legal process at the suitof Glum. This 
was at that time a new way of settling disputes in Midgeville, and 
caused to the full as much astonishment as a duel would now in any 
well-ordered community. There was no lawyer there then. Smith 
imported one forthwith. He was a far-sighted man. He sent for 
Jack Hilton, who had just been admitted to the har, and proposed 
to set him up, with this suit for his capital. He would never settle 
it, Smith would n’t, and he knew too much of the law to suppose 
that would ever settle it. Well, he was right about it. He gained 
the suit at first, and then Glum gained it. But it kept going up 
higher and higher, and each alternately came off conqueror. What 
with ‘certioraris’ and ‘ demurrers’ and ‘bills of exceptions’ and 
‘special verdicts’ and ‘ feigned issues,’ it was impossible for the liti- 
gants to keep any distinct track of the cause. Once in two or three 
years they heard that it was ‘coming down’ for a new trial; and 
down it came; and after another of the ‘ freeman’s inestimable 
privileges,’ a trial by jury, and a grave decision by them, the coun- 
sel for the unsuccessful party spirited the suit away again to the 
Supreme Court. In the mean time the creek dried up. Glum, 
whose purse began sensibly to feel the drafts necessarily made upon 
it, but whose pride had deterred him from making any overtures of 
compromise, hoped that this would bring it toan end. But he was 
disappointed ; the suit went on. 

This, however, is chiefly digression. We were talking about 
Jack Hilton. Imagine to yourself a smallish, well-built man, with 
an olive complexion, and a quiet, good-natured, yet intellectual coun- 
tenance; that’s Jack. His eye is always lighted, and if there is 
not always a smile on his lip, its expression assures you that there 
is one within call. You can’t offend Jack Hilton; that is to say, 
he is not troubled with indigestion, or corns, or tight boots. He is 
not one of those men who are 6n the look-out for affronts. He never 
meets an insult half way. It requires a strong breeze to disturb 
the placid waters of Jack’s breast; but when he 7s aroused, his face 
is like a thunder-cloud, and his eyes you would suppose oppositely 
charged with electricity, so vivid and dazzling are their flashes. 
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Nor is the detonation wanting. His is a stentorian voice when ex- 
erted, and seems to come from the innermost recesses of his chest. 

There were ladies in Midgeville. Ah! if there had not been, 
Jack Hilton would never have buried his talents there. There 
were Cecilia Smith, and Jacobina Smith, and Glorianna Smith, and 
Sarah Poundit, the clergyman’s daughter, and last, not least, Elsie 
Glum. Elsie Glum was a fairy. She was not beautiful; she was 
Beauty. She was the very impersonation of loveliness, both in mind 
and body. Mirthful, modest and timid, her exuberant spirits seemed 
continually about to overflow, and yet as continually to be held in 
check. What there was in poor Elsie’s lot to make her merry, it 
would be difficult to say. She was the only child of parents whose 
dispositions were entirely uncongenial to her own, and whose affec- 
tion, earnest though it was, was not altogether a substitute for that 
appreciation and sympathy for which the young and intellectual 
yearn. Among her few associates, her charms were the object ra- 
ther of envy than admiration; so that beside her parents, she could 
scarcely lay claim to a single friend on earth. But Heaven had 
blessed Elsie with a serene and cloudless breast, and all the outward 
world partook of the sun-light that emanated from within. 

Yet it was a material source of disquiet to Elsie that Jack Hilton 
was afhianced to Glorianna Smith. She had entertained a better 
opinion of his taste, and would scarcely have believed it possible, 
had not that young lady herself disclosed the important secret to 
her. The way it came about was this. There was to be a pic-nic 
party. The three Misses Smith had sent for Jack to help plan it 
out, and Jack had entered into it with a zeal rather surpassing their 
expectations. He had even proposed to go himself and invite the 
other young ladies, Elsie included. Miss Glorianna graciously ac- 
cepted his services as far as the ‘ other young ladies’ were concerned, 
but would not trouble him to call on Elsie ; she could easily walk 
over and see Miss Glum herself; and she did. She told her, too 
with many a gracious smile, that she had intended to send Jack over 
to ask her, but she had thought it best to come in person, and make 
sure of her object. 

‘Mr. Hilton seems to be quite at your disposal, then, Miss Smith,’ 
said Elsie, laughing. . 

Miss Smith simpered, and said that she did n’t mind her, as a 
friend, understanding it, but it was not to be talked about at pre- 
sent. Now it so happened, that notwithstanding Miss Smith had 
come herself for the purpose of making sure of success, she was 
by no means urgent in her invitation. On the contrary, when the 
other suggested some possible obstacle to her going, she rose has- 
tily and departed, regretting loudly her disappointment. But Miss 
Smith quite overdid the thing; for when she told Mr. Hilton that 
she had been unable to prevail on Miss Glum to accompany them, 
that gentleman secretly resolved to try his own persuasive powers. 
When, on the following morning, Elsie from her little parlor-win- 
dow saw the merry party pass by, she wondered much not to see 
Jack among the beaux. Her wonder, perhaps, would have ceased, 
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could she have heard what Glorianna was just at that moment 
relating to one of her companions; to wit, that Mr. Hilton was so 
wrapped up in his business as to be unable to devote the whole day 
to amusement. He would join them, she said, in a few hours. If 
Jack was wrapped up in his business, he was capable of being 
enclosed in a very small envelope. He might have devoted nine 
days out of every ten to amusement, and still had ample time for 
all the professional labors with which he was burthened. 

But Elsie was destined to a still greater surprise. She certainly 
saw Mr. Hilton, by accident, some two hours afterward, slowly 
pursuing the forest-ward route which the party had taken. But he 
quite as certainly turned off into another street, and came directly 
toward their own house. Doubtless, she thought, he had some 
business with her father. Doubtless he had not, Miss Elsie; his 
business was with you, pretty Elsie. How astonished, how de- 
lighted, how mirthful looked those large blue eyes !— no, they were 
not blue, but of that indescribable hue whicb, in our ignorance of 
the vocabulary of angels, we are compelled thus inadequately to 
designate. The urging which Miss Glorianna had accidentally 
omitted, Mr. Hilton more than supplied. And Elsie went. The 
little gipsy could not have made herself look otherwise than hand- 
some, but somehow it so happened that every thing was at hand 
which made her look most provokingly beautiful. They walked 
very slowly, too. What they found to talk about it is impossible to 
tell, and would be impertinent to conjecture. One thing is certain ; 
there was a great commotion among the fauns and dryads of Win- 
tergreen Grove when the new-comers arrived. Miss Glorianna 
turned pale and red by turns; but she soon recovered her self-pos- 
session, and did not hesitate to insinuate, in the plenitude of that 
amiability for which she was remarkable, that there had beén some 
exceedingly artful management on the part of Miss Glum to bring 
about the result just described. 

But I am not going to tell you any thing about the party, or how 
Jack, with studied equality, divided his attentions among the belles. 
Doubtless the usual amount of fun and frolic incident to such occa- 
sions was enjoyed ;, and if all the parties concerned were not ex- 
ceedingly happy, they at least fancied that they were, which seems 
to amount to about the same thing. If, on the breaking up of the 
party, Glonianna was again subjected to the mortification of seeing 
Mr. Hilton become the escort of Miss Glum, she readily found an 
excuse for her supposed admirer in the necessity imposed upon him 
by that most remarkable inveiglement of which he had been the 
victim in the morning. The laws of politeness, she said, were in- 
flexible ; which she feared Mr. Hilton was realizing to his sorrow. 

Well, the day passed off. It was not perhaps necessary to have 
recorded this fact for the information of the reader. The prece- 
dent is one that has been so long established that it is next to impos- 
sible to conceive of any well-behaved and orderly day neglecting to 
follow it. But it has become desirable to withdraw our company 
from the forest and send them home; and although a venerable 
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adage assures us that there are a great many ways to get out of 
the woods, none can be shorter or more efficacious for our present 
purpose. I repeat, then, that the day passed off. 


* CHAPTER SECOND. 


Tue domestic circle which had of late been irradiated by the 
smiles of Miss Glorianna Smith was destined to a sudden darkness 
upon the return of that young lady to her paternal roof. Boding 1 
clouds had gathered upon her brow, and low and continual mutter- 
ings gave token of a coming storm, if not of settled thick weather. 
It would have been difficult to form any connected sentence from 
the words that dropped, or rather that were ejected, at irregular in- 
tervals from between the parted lips of Glorianna, while engaged 
in disrobing and putting aside her walking attire; but if any one : 
had been in pursuit of such expressions as ‘ minx,’ ‘ cat,’ ‘ upstart,’ r 
‘huzzy’ and ‘trollope,’ with adjectives to match, the search, we will 
venture to say, could no where have been prosecuted with better 
hopes of success than in the immediate vicinity of Miss Smith. 
‘It’s the artfulness of the thing,’ she said at length; when fairly . 
seated, with Misses Cecilia and Jacobina for her auditors ; ‘ only to 
think of it! that so much cunning and deceit and—and —and bold- 
: ness should be hid under that little demure kitten-face ! The brazen 
little trollope! She could n’t go upon my asking!: No urging or 
persuading of mie could make the little imp stir one step; and 
how it was that she contrived to get hold of Hilton I can’t ima- 
y gine! I do believe she. went to his office for him —I do!’ 
‘ To be sure she did,’ answered Jacobina, with a sleepy stare. 
‘Perhaps,’ interposed Cecilia, with an arch look, ‘ perhaps she 
just happened that way about the time that Jack was coming out ; | 
; you know, Glorianna.’ 
| Miss Glorianna would doubtless have turned up her nose at this 
rf remark, had not nature so far anticipated the movement as to leave 
no farther altitude attainable by that organ. Not therefore conde- 
scending to notice the interruption, she continued : 
‘Mr. Hilton shall come to terms at once. Papa_shall speak to 
him. He shan’t trifle with my affections—he shan’t!’ 
‘ But,’ said Cecifa, ‘he certainly has not been so very attentive to 
ou.’ 1 
; ‘Has n’t he been attentive ?’ replied the other, sharply ; ‘ has n’t 
he? Has n’t he been in the habit of calling to see me nearly once 
a month, for—for almost three months, now? and did n’t he walk 
home from church with me last Christmas? Not attentive, indeed ! } 
He has been devoted in his attentions!’ 
The young ladies were joined at this interesting part of their 
conversation by their father, a gentleman well qualified, in his own 
opinion, to give advice in all emergencies. He prided himself on 
possessing a large share of common sense, which he considered the 
grand fountain and well-spring of human wisdom. There could be 
VOL. XXIX. 
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no question about the quality of Mr. Smith’s sense ; it was decidedly 
common; nothing could be more so. Yet his countenance ought 
not perhaps to have been considered entirely unintellectual. It is 
true his forehead was low and narrow, but then he had a large and 
flabby chin. This latter organ was seldom at rest, for its proprie- 
tor was an exceedingly garrulous personage, and even in the inter-@& 
vals of his remarks, its pendulous propensities still gave it a jelly- 
like motion, not entirely unedifying to the beholder. Mr. Smith 
listened with great gravity to the recital of his daughter’s wrongs, 
and consoled her at the close of her narration with the assurance 
that the matter should be immediately investigated. He himself 
would call upon Mr. Hilton, and have a plain common-sense talk 
with him, which would settle the matter effectually. There was no 
need, he said, to be disquieted. 
On the ensuing day, while Counsellor Hilton was seated in his 
, office, enjoying the post-prandium luxury of a doubtful Havana, 
he received a visit from his friend and client. It was so much a 
matter of course for that gentleman to make inquiries about the 
situation of the Rattle-Creek suit, that the other not infrequently 
replied mechanically to his questions, without closely attending to 
their import. He did not now notice that his visitor’s countenance 
was charged with unusual meaning, for he was engaged in watch- 
ni ing a pair of imaginary eyes that were peering down from a little 
stationary cloud of smoke that floated overhead, midway to the 
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kya ceiling. The party of the preceding day afforded, for a while, a 
ui theme for conversation and inquiry; but it was with no small diffi- 
ii culty that the anxious father succeeded in approaching the delicate 


7 subject which was uppermost in his thoughts. He at length, how- 
bi ever, ventured a remark to the purport that ‘the affair’ had been a 
long time pending, and inquiring when Jack proposed to bring it to 
a close. To this the latter abstractedly replied, that he thought the 
next term might safely be counted on for the consummation so much 
to be desired. ‘These lawyers have a strange way of reckoning 
every thing by ¢erms,’ thought Mr. Smith; but he was too well satis- 
fied with this distinct avowal of Jack’s intentions to cavil about 
words. After a little pause, the old man proceeded to say, that if 
Mr. Hilton felt reasonably sure about the time, he would make his 
iil arrangements accordingly. Jack, supposing the arrangements to 
Hi mean that most interesting finale of all law-syits, the bill of costs, 
i replied, with returning consciousness, ‘ Yes; ah! certainly.’ 

r. Smith proceeded home, and communicated to his delighted 
be family the intelligence that he had had a full understanding with 
i his prospective son-in-law, and that the latter had manifested a be- 
ib coming anxiety to hasten the nuptials, and had named the very next 
‘i term as the latest period to which he could possibly think of defer- 

ring them. If there was a little natural exaggeration in this state- 
"| ' ment, the narrator was probably quite unconscious of that circum- 
Fi stance. Glorianna, who had awaited the denowement with sore 
, misgivings, as soon as she could overcome her astonishment and 
subdue her excessive delight, assumed an air of hauteur, and hinted 
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that Mr. Hilton must not make too sure of his time, nor of any time 
indeed ; a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush. She was 
in the bush yet, and she did n’t know but she should prefer staying 
there for a while. She did not believe in young ladies giving up 
their liberty too soon. Little Cecilia, having ventured to express 
some surprise at these remarks, was met with the amiable request 
to ‘shut up;’ a terse and comprehensive phrase, much in vogue in 
Midgeville. She was farther kindly reminded, that it would proba- 
bly be a long time before any one would ask her to make any 
abridgment of her liberty, so that she need give herself no trou- 
ble on that account. Cecilia, who was in reality an amiable and 
modest girl, left the room in tears; but fortunately gained sufficient 
courage, by the time she had reached the door, to reply with be- 
coming spirit. ‘If ever such an occurrence did take place,’ she 
said, ‘it should not be in behalf of a lover who had to be wooed 
first, and then asked by papa; it should be to some one who had 
courage enough to speak for himself.’ 

Whether or not Cecilia had interposed the door between herself 
and the fiancee for the purpose of protection does not appear. It 
is not improbable that she had before experienced the utility of such 
precautions. At all events, the circumstance enabled her to empha- 
size her closing remarks in a manner not unusual to people who 
‘fly out’ in a passion, thereby also effectually ‘ shutting the door’ to 
all reply. 

Glorianna watched the sun go down in the anxious but fruitless 
expectation of seeing her suitor at her feet. But if her disappoint- 
ment was at first a source of surprise and mortification, she soon 
contrived to find satisfactory excuses for her lover’s tardiness. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


UnrorTunaTELy for the speedy explication of this mysterious af- 
fair, it became necessary for Counsellor Hilton at this period to ab- 
sent himself temporarily from the village of Midgeville. That he 
did not seek an interview with his affianced bride under such cir- 
cumstances, or that he should not seem solicitous about any per- 
sonal meeting at all, subsequent to the engagement, might by some 
have been looked upon as a little remarkable. Miss Smith, how- 
ever, easily found excuses for these omissions in that eccentricity 
of genius which so often renders crime a virtue, and transforms 
blunders into brilliant deeds. Beside that, it was not improbable, 
she thought, that poor Jack was so much overcome by the certainty 
of his happiness as to require a temporary retirement for the pur- 
pose of tranquillizing his feelings. The absence of Mr. Hilton, 
which was originally intended to be but of short duration, was ex- 
tended for several weeks. Tidings had however been received 
that unexpected business was detaining him, and rendered the time 
of his return still uncertain. Glorianna’s mysterious deportment, 
and the occasional exhibition of a letter, seemingly by accident, and 
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which was again hastily concealed from obtrusive eyes, conveyed 
the idea that she was in daily correspondence with her lover. 

Leaving her in the full enjoyment of this imaginary pleasure, let 
us briefly transfer our post of observation to the domestic circle of 
Mr. Glum. This gentleman, although possessed of a countenance, 
and at times, a disposition, too much in accordance with his name, 
was in reality a man of uprightness and integrity. He had had his 
wrongs, and had foolishly brooded over them, until they were mag- 
nified ten-fold in his estimation. Ten minutes of calm and judi- 
cious reflection would have prevented him from plunging into a 
law-suit with an obstinate and litigious neighbor, which now threat- 
ened to prove almost ruinous in its results. 

That this bleak vale of tears, if an uncomfortable one to man, is 
not so to him only, is proven by the fact that even disasters are un- 
willing to travel through it alone; and therefore is it that a single 
misfortune seldom knocks at the door of poor suffering humanity. 
Like leashed hounds, those unwelcome visitors ever hunt in pairs, 
and although, when disunited in sight of their prey, the one may 
throttle his victim first, the other seldom fails to be ‘in at the death.’ 
Such had been the experience of Mr. Glum. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the particular nature of the seve- 
ral misfortunes which had.gradually diminished his resources, until 
he began to look forward to the adverse termination of his law-suit 
as the only event yet wanting to render his ruin complete. Nor 
was he long held in weary expectation of this event. Hilton had 
rightly conjectured as to.the time of its decision, which was not pro- 
tracted beyond the ensuing term. The result was unfavorable, and 
there was no farther appeal. The intelligence came with crushing 
effect upon the unfortunate family, and their misery was aggravated 
by the unconcealed exultation of their rivals. Mr. Smith openly - 
boasted that he had at length got his heel upon the neck of his an- 
cient foe ; and as to Miss Glorianna, the hope and pride of the vic- 
torious family, there was no end to the airs and conceit by which she 
contrived to impress poor Elsie with a sense of her vast importance. 
It is to be remarked, that notwithstanding the antagonistic attitude 
so long occupied by the heads of these two families, there never had 
been any interruption in the social intercourse existing between the 
younger branches. This had been owing less perhaps to any ex- 
cess of amiability on the part of the Misses Smith than to a mutual 
conviction, that in so limited a circle of society each was in some 
measure necessary to the happiness of the rest. Elsie being a 
merry-hearted and intelligent girl, constituted no small portion of 
the common property, and was always a welcome visitor at the 
Smiths’; excepting only when there were beaux to be captivated. 
Of late Miss Glorianna had sought her company even more than 
usual, and by countless hints and innuendoes, succeeded in making 
the other comprehend the fact of her approaching nuptials. 

There had been but little wanting to make Elsie’s cup of sorrow 
overflow ; and when she found that her companion’s remarks could 
admit of no misconstruction, and that she really claimed to be the 
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affianced bride of Hilton, a pang of untold intensity wrung her 
gentle heart. That Elsie had had reasons for entertaining very 
different expectations was most certain, although nothing like an 
avowed attachment had ever existed between herself and him to 
whom she was conscious of having yielded up the priceless trea- 
sure of her affections. That she should be deserted by one whom 
she had deemed so worthy, and deserted too in the very hour of 
adversity, was a source of grief, admitting of the sole consolation, 
that whatever the future vicissitudes of life, no farther depth of 
agony could remain to be fathomed. If any thing like a lingering 
hope remained in her breast, it was dissipated a few days subse- 
quently by a formal request on the part of Glorianna that she should 
officiate as bride’s-maid at the approaching ceremony. The invita- 
tion was brought by Jacobina, who, to the inquiries which with dif- 
ficulty Elsie succeeded in articulating as to the time appointed for 
the wedding, replied that the day was uncertain; that Mr. Hilton 
was then in the city of , making the necessary preparations, 
and that the joyful event would take place immediately on his re- 
turn. It is as needless to say that Elsie declined the invitation as 
it probably is to assert that the bride elect was perfectly aware that 
it would be declined. It was the last effort of an ingenious malice 
to torture one whose only offence against her persecutor was that 
of excelling her in beauty, as the rose excels the thistle. Grief 
was new to Elsie, and so severe an initiation into its thorny walks 
could not fail of its effects upon her physical system. Health, 
strength and spirits sank together under a blow so unexpected and 
severe. Her parents, who were at this period engrossed by the 
contemplation of other calamities, had fortunately no suspicion of 
the cause of her illness. 

But at this juncture of affairs, Mr. Glum, after brooding for seve- 
ral days in the deepest melancholy over his embarrassments, sud- 
denly adopted the resolution to set out at once for the city of , 
where Mr. Hilton was then known to be, and learn from him the 
extent of his calamity; or in other words, the amount of costs for 
the payment of which he was liable. He knew that it would be 
necessary for him to part with his farm and homestead to liquidate 
his debts, and hastened to avail himself of an offered opportunity for 
this purpose ; slightly hoping also that a promptness in his arrange- 
ments might entitle him to claim some reduction of a sum which he 
well knew must be enormous. The feeble state of his daughter’s 
health suggested the idea of taking her with him on a long-promised 
visit.to some relatives in the city; for notwithstanding all his seem- 
ing roughness, Elsie had ever been to him an object of the most 
tender regard. He had the good fortune to find himself and daugh- 
ter most welcome visitors at the house of his relations, and he also 
succeeded in effecting the contemplated bargain for the sale of his 
property. He then sought out Mr. Hilton, and informed him of his 
errand in town. In answer to the polite inquiries of the lawyer 
after the welfare of his family, Mr. Glum informed him of the im- 
paired state of his daughter’s health, and that she had accompanied 
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him to the city, and immediately resumed his inquiries in relation 
to the law-suit. For the honor of Mr. Hilton, both as a gentleman 
and a member of the legal profession, I regret to record that he was 
at this moment seized with an unaccountable turn of absence of 
mind. Although he stood bodily before Mr. Glum, with his ears 
and eyes open, (the latter to rather an unusual extent,) his senses 
failed to take cognizance of what was taking place immediately be- 
fore them. And when, with most anxious look, the impoverished 
client awaited a reply to his questions, he was puzzled by receiving 
for answer the sententious remarks: ‘ Yes; ah! very true!’ - 

‘ What is the amount?’ repeated Mr. Glum, at the same time in- 
stinctively raising his hands toward his ears, as if he would shut out 
the reply. 

‘Where are you staying ?’ was the answer. 

‘The costs? said Glum. 

‘Your hotel?’ said Hilton. 

‘The bill? 

‘Miss Elsie v 

‘The devil!’ said Glum, now thoroughly alarmed; ‘the man’s 
mad or deaf!’ Then approaching the lawyer’s ear, and raising his 
voice to a shout, he said: ‘I want to know how much this cursed 
Rattle-Creek and rattle-brain suit is going tocost me. I’m aruined 
man! I’ve got to sell my farm, and pull up stakes, and go to Texas 
or California, or Chilly-hilly-hu, or some other good-for-nothing 
place, where they pay a bounty on bankrupts. Do you h-e-a-a-r 
me” he concluded, in a tone that shook the window-sashes. 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Hilton, laughing; ‘I hear; I’m not deaf, man. 
I understand now; you are the defendant in Smith versus Glum. 
It’s gone against you; very heavy bill—do n’t know how much. 
Give me your address, and [’ll cail and see you in the evening, and 
we ’ll talk it over.’ 

Although unwilling to protract his painful suspense, the other 
readily complied with this request; and beseeching the lawyer to 
be as lenient as possible, respectfully withdrew. Whether Mr. 
Hilton’s singular absence of mind rendered him unconscious of the 
time, or to whatever other cause his conduct is to be attributed, it 
so happened that he anticipated his appointment by several hours. 
Indeed, so early in the afternoon did he make his visit, that, much 
doubtless to his chagrin, Mr. Glum had not yet returned home, nor 
had his daughter been in any way notified of his intended call. 
Elsie had thought that nothing could add to the sufferings which she 
had already experienced ; but she now became conscious that there 
remained yet some untasted depths in the bitter cup of grief. To 
be obliged to see and calmly converse with one who had so cruelly 
wronged her, was indeed a severe trial. It is true it might have 
been avoided by denying herself to her unwelcome visitor, had not 

ride restrained her from giving any such evidence of her feelings. 
Summoning, therefore, all her womanly resolution, she descended 
to the drawing-room. 

Of the ensuing interview we have unfortunately no means of 
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knowing much, excepting that several hours elapsed by the steeple- 
clock in the adjoining street, and by every other mortal measure- 
ment of time, before it was brought to a close. All else that we 
can say is, that as Mr. Glum’s self-announcing step was heard in 
the passage, there was a little drying of tears on Elsie’s cheek, a 
disengaging of hands, a playful smile on her lips, and one trustful, 
confiding, eloquent gaze from those large blue eyes—and—that 
was all. As Mr. Glum entered the room, Hilton rose to depart; 
but on being reminded by the former of the object of his appoint- 
ment, he stepped to an escritoire at an adjacent table, hastily wrote 
a few lines, and thrusting them into the hands of his astonished 
companion, immediately withdrew. 

For a few moments the latter stood gazing at the door by which 
the lawyer had vanished, and then, deliberately taking out his spec- 
tacles, adjusted them preparatory to examining the much dreaded 
document. With trembling fingers he at length opened the paper, 
and read, in few words, not a bill of costs, but a receipt in full. But 
no emotion of pleasure succeeded. ‘The man’s mad!’ he mut- 
tered to himself ; ‘I have n’t paid himacent. Poor fellow!’ Then 
calling to his daughter, who had remained in an abstracted mood, 
gazing out of the window, ‘ Elsie,’ he said, ‘did Hilton do or say 
any thing strange, or out of the way, when he was here ?” 

Elsie colored to the temples, and fully believing that her secret 
was discovered, replied : ‘ Why, yes, father — rather ! 

‘What did he say? what did he do, child — eh?’ 

Elsie’s tears and blushes now increased four-fold, as, taking her 
father’s hand between her own, she said: ‘It’s all right, papa; 
do n’t worry about the law-suit. Mr. Hilton, | am sure, will not 
distress you. It’s all right, I assure you.’ 

Thus saying, she also vanished from the room, leaving poor Mr. 
Glum more utterly bewildered than ever. 

‘They ’re all mad together!’ he said at length; ‘mad as Bed- 
lamites !’ But after long pondering, the truth began to dawn upon 
his mind, and his gloom and grief were changed into a correspond- 
ing joy. ‘There is some virtue left in the world,’ he exclaimed, 
‘and I shall not have to go to Texas after all!’ 

Let it not be supposed that Jack’s munificence was owing to any 
sudden influx of wealth by the decease of a rich uncle, or the dis- 
covery of hidden treasures. Such things never happen in real life. 
Rich uncles never die; or if they do, they take the pious precaution 
beforehand of providing that none of their property shall alight upon 
any one who really needs it. And as to hidden treastres, few, I be- 
lieve, have ever been enriched by these, unless it be the celebrated 
‘Kidd Company,’ which, at the latest accounts, had succeeded in 
bringing up from the mud and slime of the Hudson something that 
on strict analysis proved to possess the hue and smell and taste of 
one of the precious metals, or something precious near to it. I re- 
peat, then, such things never happen in reality. Wealth never de- 
scends in showers, excepting indreams. In Jack’s case the contrary 
was so far the fact, that at the time of receipting his heavy bill, it 
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constituted a full moiety of his earthly possessions. But he had a 
good profession, good abilities, and a stout heart, and was just pre- 
paring to transfer his office to the city, with every prospect of a 
lucrative business. 

Tidings of the new state of affairs were not slow in reaching 
Midgeville, and the consequent commotion and excitement in that 
little community were altogether unparalleled. Miss Smith was 
for once too utterly discomfited and mortified to admit of any thing 
bes like an effective rally. Some bitter things she thought and said, but 
a she felt that it was to no purpose. It was in vain to anathematize 

Elsie, whom her objurgations would seldom or never reach; but 
her own family-circle were fully and frequently informed of her 
opinion that the former was ‘the artfulest and brazenest-facedest 
little minx in all Midgeville.’ 

To that delightful village Elsie Glum, as such, never returned. 
ba | The mystic ceremony by which she forever discarded her unfitting 
mf patronymic, took place soon afterward, at the residence of her 

friend inthe city. It was not until subsequent to this event that Mr. 
Smith found an opportunity to seek an explanation of Hilton’s mys- 
terious conduct. This the latter did not hesitate to give, accompa- 
nied by no slight reproof for the entirely unwarranted constructiun 
i put upon his language. The aggrieved father threatened an action 
at law, but upon a ‘sober second thought,’ relinquished so unpro- 
mising a project. He had succeeded once in his life in a law-suit, 
and felt that as a reasonable man he ought to be contented, and not 
expect impossibilities. He returned home and discoursed long and 
“i oracularly upon the subject, and concluded with a little sage advice, 
which, aided by an extremely wise look, and the usual approving 
gestures of his chin, did not fail of its effect. It was useless, he 


te said, to speculate upon the matter now. Possibly there had been 
it some misunderstanding. ‘At any rate,’ he said, ‘ whatever may have 
ils been the nature of Mr. Hilton’s sentiments at some former period, 


it was quite evident that he did not now desire to marry Glorianna. 
Common-sense would teach that.’ 


T°O NIAGARA. 


Eartu trembleth at thy passing, mighty Flood! 
And from the secret chambers of the deep 
The voices of thy many waters keep, 
In thunder-tones and wild majestic mood, 
. f One everlasting anthem, praising Gop ! 
. Thy fearful pathway leads thee o’er a steep, 
: Which thou thyself alone dost dare to leap! 
Bit I feel to worship here ; methinks I'’ll seat 
i: Me on the beetling cliffs above the brink 
Of thy abyss; there ruminate and think: 
How restless is thy surge beneath my feet, 
iy | Forever rolling, rushing on to meet 
a Old Ocean’s boundless depths, for aye to sink 
Into oblivion, whence we mortals shrink! sonsce Darussen. 
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M Y GRANDMOTHER. 


Wirn what pleasure I remember my grandmother, long since dead — . 
Dead before my thanks had paid her for the cheerful words she said! 4 


Many were the songs she sung me, many pleasant tales she told, 
Full of love and wildest romance, in those fairy days of old. 


Visions, to my: childish fancy bright as any poet’s dreams, 
Floated round me while I listened to those strange and startling themes. 


Yet they were not strange unto me; for to me the world was new, i 
And whatever was the wildest, that my fancy deemed most true. , 


Naught was wondrous ; all was real ; breaking on me like the light . 
Of a slow but certain morning, following the darkest night. 


Seated on the old green sofa, or within her easy chair, 
In the evening when the fire-light tinged us with its ruddy glare: 


With her knitting-work and basket filled with treasures rare and strange, 
Balls of yarn, pins, thread, wax, thimbles, and a trifle of small change. 


She would speak of fairies, witches, goblins of all shapes and size, 
Spectre-ships and headless horses, men with huge and staring eyes : 


Gleaning from the page of history, many things she had to tell 
Of the strong true-hearted workers who had served their country well. 


All the trials our forefathers suffered in the days of yore, 
With the wintry sea behind them and the savage tribes before : 


And the contest for true freedom, holding up its beacon-light, 
Flashing on the eyes of tyrants through the darkness of the night. 


Then, relenting, she would picture all the charms of rural ease, 
Cottages with smiling faces, birds, brooks, flowers and waving trees. 


How we travelled over countries !—none too far for us to view 
In those happy winter evenings, when the world to me was new. 


Then on Sunday she would teach me wisdom from the best of Books, 
All the soul of old religious fervor beaming in her looks. 


Every thing was bright and joyous ; sorrow was not dreamed of then ; ‘ 
No cold slights, nor rude encounters with the warring hosts of men. 


Dear grandmother, take my blessing !—it is but a simple thing, . 
Feebly breathed, and faintly blending with the strains the angels sing. 


I have left the paths you taught me ; and e’en now your angel eyes 
May be looking down upon me, full of meek but sad surprise. 


How I’ve wandered none can fancy, save my own sad heart to-night, 
As it throbs so wildly, vainly calling up that old delight : 


Yet I fain would bless you for the precious counsels you have given, 
Teaching me the way of life, and pointing out the road to Heaven. z. 


Boston, April 6, 1847. 
YOL. XXIX. 54 
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Che Egyptian Letters. 


FROM ABD ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL HAJ HIBF SECRETARY OF THE CEADEZEE AT CAIRO. 


Many well-meaning persons imagine that the only way to instruct 
is to give a long serious lecture. Such is my friend in the white 
cravat; who, when once he broaches a favorite theme, never tires 
in expatiating upon it, not doubting that the patience of his listener 
will keep pace with his own garrulity. Yet the intention of m 
friend is so pure, and his observations contain so much of the wis- 
dom I desire to obtain, that I quietly submit to his prosing, know- 
ing that I can lighten myself of part of the burden by bestowing a 
share of it upon you. So you see, my dear Ahhmad, what you 
gain by keeping company with a traveller, who, not content with 
giving you the thoughts that spring from his own brain, must needs 
introduce you to another, who, with less mercy, showers upon you 
all at once the resuit of his long experience. My friend took the 
first occasion to renew the subject of How to be Old, and thus con- 
tinued : 

‘It is not to be supposed that the course of old age will always 
flow unruffled. It has its trials, and those that are serious, as well 
as when, in younger days, the active duties of life engrossed the 
thoughts; and the man advanced in years has to meet them under 
great disadvantage. Buoyant youth and mature age, together with 
the excitement caused by frequent change of scene, give little time 
for cares to make deep impression; and should they come for a 
moment, youth has strength to bear them. But the old are fixed 
to one spot, cannot easily vary their modes of life, and have not 
strength, either mental or physical, always at command to bear 
them up against small ills, which are often more annoying than the 
deeper wounds of a great calamity. Other troubles, of greater 
magnitude, likewise exist to disturb an old man’s repose, and they are 
of a nature to require strong efforts to remove, for they are deeply 
seated in the human breast. It does require an effort to subdue 
that lurking spirit of ambition which still prompts us to wish to rise 
above our present standing, to suppress a sigh for objects once de- 
sired and now unattainable, prevent us deploring the loss of oppor- 
tunities where we might have improved our condition, and above 
all, to behold with composure the advancement of competitors who 
are possessed of endowments inferior to our own. All these cause 
repinings which must be met early and sternly rebuked. Sound 
reason will check these encroachments on our repose, and a well- 
regulated imagination will direct the thoughts to subjects calculated 
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to make us be resigned to our lot. And it must be remembered 
that old age has no claim to possess unadulterated happiness. My 
only aim is to show that we need not be more unhappy, being old, 
than when years had not pressed upon us. Each state has its 
means of bearing the trials and pains imposed upon it, if these 
means are properly brought into action, and each state may create 
sources of enjoyment adapted to its wants. I have indicated some, 
of a number, which will produce the desired effect. If life was a 
smooth, unruffled stream, no skill would be requisite to navigate 
our bark, for no shoals or quicksands would impede our progress. 
There are calm spots over which we do glide with ease, and near 
them are turbulent waters which put to trial all our science to pass 
through with security. My endeavor has been to show that we have 
within us all the knowledge necessary to make the voyage safe and 
agreeable. 

‘ After all that has been said, the physical constitution has a ma- 
terial influence over our mental faculties, and indirectly affects our 
plans for the better support of the burdens of old age. One of a 
nervous temperament will be apt to be querulous, irritable and 
easily deranged by slight causes; one of a sanguine temper will 
view things in too bright colors, and hence be subjected to frequent 
disappointments. Bodily health in early life, when the constitution 
is forming, will have a powerful influence on the temper and dispo- 
sition; and if a youthful invalid should not be so fortunate as to be 
guided by judicious persons who will carefully apportion instruction 
to his weakness, he will acquire prejudices and contract erroneous 
views of men and things; a never-failing source of unhappiness in 
all stages of life. Discontented in youth, in old age wretched. If 
the mind has not been enfeebled by indulgence while the body pined, 
there is hope that the subject may have kept good temper and re- 
moved his false impressions as he advanced. 

‘If the general remarks | have made be just, it is reasonable to 
believe the passions will fall under the influence of a sound mind 
and a well-regulated imagination. Two such counsellors cannot 
fail of exercising a wholesome control, and of possessing the moral 
power to direct them to the ends for which they were implanted ; 
not suppressed, but reduced to obedience; the flame extinguished, 
but the warmth retained. Such would be the effect produced by a 
well balanced mind, and old age would be spared the violent emo- 
tions that corrode the heart. Asa natural consequence of this dis- 
cipline, the moral sentiments would be in a sound condition, the 
tranquil mind would delight in the exercise of benevolent affections, 
not merely by impulses, but by steady endeavors, under the firm 
conviction that the happiness of others and of ourselves is best pro- 
moted by a conscientious discharge of the duties we owe to our fel- 
low-men. 

‘I have attempted to show the manner in which the imagination 
may occupy itself, and have mentioned subjects it might innocently 
and agreeably dwell upon. But Ido not wish to be understood 
as recommending that one should permit the mind to wander into 
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ideal paths sinitely to anata the ile -" serious a henghe, We should 
not get the habit of relieving the mind in this way. “The exercise of 
the imagination should be considered rather as a relaxation than as 
a steady pursuit. As it makes part of our being, we ought not, if 
we could, to throw it off from us, but rather use it as an occasional 
relief from the fatigue of too steady thinking. Yet as we cannot 
always divert the mind from a given object by ‘the mere force of rea- 
son, | propose another method of producing the éffect, and at the 
same time affording another means of rendering old people con- 
tented : | mean the occupation or employment of time not taken up 
by one’s regular profession or calling. And here the necessity of 
early culture is apparent. They who are taken when very young 
from their schools, and put immediately to business, have no chance 
of acquiring a taste for any thing but that which is set before them. 
It is a misfortune which many well disposed persons labor under, 
that of never being taught how to employ the hours which their regu- 
lar pursuits spare to them, for no one is so constantly occupied as to 
have no leisure for mental or physical relaxation, if he choose to take 
either. It is this which prevents people knowing what to do with 
themselves when the objects of business are attained, or ill health 
forces them to retire from harassing cares. Many do not retire, for 
fear of ennui, and others, when they have left the active pursuits in 
which they have passed their lives without reproach, fall into bad 
habits for want of mental resources. 

‘ There is another evil, less reprehensible it is true, which besets 
many men, and which injures their minds and bodies by constant ap- 
plication, and this is, the habit of carrying to their firesides too lar ge 
a portion of their basiness thoughts. 

‘It is not to be expected that the moment a man turns his back 
from his usual occupations, he can all at once divert his thoughts at 
will into a given channel; but he can, when he enters his dwelling, 
have in readiness some pursuit or study that shall put his mind into 
another train. He will afterward find that he comes back to his accus- 
tomed vocation with new energy and often with fresh ideas on busi- 
ness subjects which before were confused. He who expects to 
unravel an intricate subject by intense and continued thinking, rarely 
succeeds, and is sure to injure, for the moment, his mental faculty ; : 
but if he will give a temporary relief to his mind by changing its di- 
rection, his powers of perception will recover their vigor, and he 
will be surprised at having the object of his search rise up before 
him when he least expects it. From my own experience much bene- 
fitis derived from having one leading fixed study to occupy one’s-self 
upon, when not engrossed by business. Something that will abstract 
and engage the mind, and that can be resorted to when light reading 
or amusements have accomplished all that was expected “from them. 
The two, judiciously combined, prevent the hours hanging heavily; 
one may afford just labor enough to excite the powers of thought, 
the other an agreeable relaxation when the mind is fatigued. The 


alternation produces the wholesome effect of keeping the mind in 
better health. 
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‘It is not to be doubted that intellectual labor, when properly ap- 
plied, by giving occupation to the thoughts, materially contributes to 
preserve the mind in a tranquil state, or if it cause excitement, 
awakens it to agreeable sentiments; it is not less true that the sym- 
pathies of private friendship smooth the passage through life, and 
augment the love we should bear to our fellow-men. There is how- 
ever another spring whence flow more intense pleasure, and this is 
found in the cultivation of the affections. It is in the sanctuary of 
home, the place where are treasured up his richest hopes, where his 
confidence reposes, and where his heart yields to the warmest im- 
pulses, that man may find the peace which the outward world cannot 
bestow. Amid the endearing objects that surround the domestic 
hearth, his satisfaction is two fold; the more he gives to others, the 
more he receives in return ; nor does the absence of his enjoyments 
entirely deprive him of pleasure, for by his previous training, the 
recollection of joys that are past is soothing ; and the remembrance 
of relatives whom he once cherished, may be retained without abate- 
ment of cheerfulness. 

‘ The sciences are well calculated to fix the attention, and we may 
derive satisfaction in being useful to mankind by the discoveries we 
make or the conclusions we draw from the study of them. Should 
the application they require be too laborious, relief may be found in 
cultivating the fine arts, or by partaking in moderation of the amuse- 
ments of the day. I intend this remark should apply even to the 
old, for I see no reason why they should be debarred the enjoyment 
of innocent amusements; cheerfulness is much promoted by the 
part they may be allowed to take in such as are suited to their age 
and tastes. Theatrical amusements, which certain persons errone- 
ously consider as a snare to youth, can produce no dangerous effect 
upon old age; and when the mind and the imagination are both at 
the same time agreeably exercised, I know nothing better calculated 
to give pleasurable sensations. A fine picture is viewed with plea- 
sure by the most dull of comprehension ; how much more must be 
felt by an intellectual man who has acquired a taste for painting and 
improved it by contemplating the works of the art? His mind be- 
comes elevated, and the asperities of his character are softened. The 
man of cultivation feels likewise the influence which music pos- 
sesses to create agreeable emotions, to rouse him to the performance 
of noble acts, or to relieve the throbbings of the heart. 

‘We may possess all the elements of a tranquil mind, such as I 
have described as conducive to contentment in old age, yet they may 
fail of completely accomplishing their object, if the heart be not 
touched with proper religious sentiments. A devotional feeling is 
born with us ; is independent of books or creeds, and all the objects 
of the natural world are adapted to increase its force, provided we 
view them ina right mind. It is whispered in the breeze and borne 
to us in the storm ; it is warbled by the birds and is heard in the low- 
ings of the cattle; yetif it be not kept alive by exercise, it'may, like 
any of our faculties, become entirely inert, and indeed may be so 
much perverted as to produce harm. But when it is cherished with 
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siucerity, it ennians a guide in wail a eohaaied in susilenail a 
solace in old age. The more it is encouraged, ‘the more is its influ- 
ence augmented, bringing with it humility, resignation and peace. 
The mind of a person may be enriched with all moral endowments, 
and they may produce passive obedience ; but give him a true reli- 
gious feeling, and his heart expands in cheerfulness even when ad- 
versity presses him the hardest. Religion brightens his path with 
hope ; holds out to him a reward fox his resignation, a relief from 
his pains. The character may acquire the energy to suffer, or the 
power to cast aside its cares, but it is religious sentiment alone that 
can subdue thestern will and soften grief. 

‘ When I speak of religion, it is in its largest sense, the homage 
due to one sole Berne, and love to all mankind; for if our religious 
views take a sectarian cast, so far from producing quiet to the soul, 
they will embitter the thoughts and actions, create harshness of cha- 
racter, and prevent us exhibiting those virtuous graces that smooth 
the path of life. A true reverence of Gop and love to our fellow- 
men are reciprocal sentiments, one produces the other; they bring 
out the full heartedness of the whole man, elevate his principles and 
warm his sympathies. The narrow views of sect, the puerile dis- 
tinction of forms, the idle dependence on words, and the blind sub- 
mission to dogmas of men, will vanish before enlarged views, and 
the happiness man wishes to bestow on all around him will be re- 
flected to himself, and crown his days with gladness. 

,‘ Enough has been said to show where may be found the materials 
to produce as much contentment as the state of our being and our 
associations will admit. I do not pretend to point out a way to es- 
cape from the burdens inherent to our existence ; but rather to indi- 
cate sume of the methods by which these burdens may be lightened. 
It has not been my intention to form a system of education for all 
ages; my business is only with those who have past their prime, and 
I have given a few hints as to the manner declining years may be 
passed happily. More depends upon ourselves than we are aware 
of. Part of man’s misery, of which he so much complains, arises 
from the very perfection of his moral and physical being, which being 
made sensitive is more easily affected by external impressions. But 
the world is full of the means of happiness, and it is only by the ill 
use of the faculties with which we are endowed that we are not so 
happy as we might be and it is intended we should be. My scheme does 
not comprise every means of contentment, and it may be defective 
by the great tranquillity it tends to produce ; of course it will not be 
adopted by those whose enjoyment consists of excitement. We all 
admit that patience is a virtue we are often forced to practice, at the 
same time we must concede that patience, to be perfect, requires a 
submissive spirit, and that resolution, (a sterner virtue) to be borne 
out with vigor, requires a strong understanding. I do not propose 
to render old men passive, or debar them from mixing in the world 
and taking such part in its affairs as their inclinations and tastes may 
prompt. I desire that their actions may be directed by judgment 
and not by passion; that they may keep in the path of justice and 
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truth, and present themselves to their fellow menas examples worthy 
of imitation. The man of a well regulated mind will thus be vir- 
tuous; his days will glide on, at peace with himself and the world; 
and when the hour for his last change approaches, he will view it 
without dismay, and afford convincing proof that he possessed the 
knowledge of ‘How to be Old.’’ 

{ am not sure that I should have continued to relate to you the 
conversation held with my friend on the means of rendering old age 
supportable, were I not convinced that he spoke with perfect sin- 
cerity, and with an ardent desire that I should pursue a path that 
would lead me to contentment. I offer therefore no excuse for 
dwelling so long on this one topic, which he chose for my benefit. 
He gave me the result of much experience added to much know- 
ledge of the human heart, and if he talked much of what he had 
seen and felt, he only imitated the poet Arata in the lines written 
in his old age to Youth. 

‘Yes, Youth! thou ’rt fled and I am left, 
Like yonder desolated bower, 


By Wiunter’s ruthless hand bereft 
Of every leaf and every flower. 


‘With heaving heart and streaming eyes 
1 woo'’d thee to prolong thy stay, 
But vain were all my tears and sighs, 
Thou only fled’st more swift away. 


‘ Yet though thou fled’st away so fast, 
lcan recall thee if I will ; 
For I can talk of what is past, 
And while I talk, enjoy thee still.’ ” 


New-York, ninth day of the Moon ; : 
Zoo'lckadeh: Hegira, 1260. 


Letter Nineteenth, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Tue nations of Europe are overcharged with pride, the Ameri- 
cans are fully charged with vanity. The first have had wars, revo- 
lutions ; have beheaded kings and have destroyed thousand of their 
fellow beings; wherefore, according to the maxims of these Chris- 
tians, they have sufficient ground to be proud. The second have had 
only a revolution, on a comparatively moderate scale, consequently 
have few things of which to be proud. All they can do is to make 
believe, so they get up something they think is akin, called vanity. 
One nation dwells with rapture on deeds of the past, while it exults 
in exhibiting the fruit the past has produced; the other endeavors to 
imitate this boasted greatness, yet can only proclaim aloud now, 
what it expects to be in future. It mistakes the germ of greatness 
for greatness itself, and imagines it actually possesses that which 
time alone can bring forth. 

The spirit of emulation is no doubt commendable ; it isa power- 
ful stimulus to action ; yet it is idle in the scholar to believe he has 
equalled the master by merely listening to his precepts, or think him- 
self perfect before he has carried into practice the lessons he has 
received. 
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England and France are proud of the eminence to which they 
have attained in artsand arms. Spain shuts her eyes to her forlorn 
condition, and is proud of what she once was. China is proud, but 
it is the pride of ignorance. She thinks herself the greatest, be- 
cause she refuses to look at others, fearing they may be as great as 
herself. Italy has been so long buried in despotism and superstition, 
that she has forgotten her ancient renown, and fosters pride by ado- 
ration of the fine Arts, which has rendered her effeminate. She is 
without a soul, has hardly a body, and lives on the charm produced 
by an ardent imagination. Her grandeur now centres in a few pieces 
of cold marble, her patriotism is lost in pictures. America is yet 
too young, and has not yet done sufficient to acquire for herself a high 
niche in the temple of fame. According to the world’s standard of 
renown, she is still far behind the point where she may claim a place 
among the great, and assume with confidence a right to be proud. 
It may mortify her to say it, but for some years to come she must 
content herself with merely moving in a humble sphere, and for lack 
of more exalted attributes, must console herself with being a little 
vain. This vanity is said, by certain moralists, to be a harmless sen- 
timent, but for my own part I think otherwise when I perceive very 
ill effects arise from it to the people of this country. It takes from 
them a portion of independent feeling which should be cherished ; 
it is in opposition to a national spirit, which should make them desire 
to be thought well of, not by being like others, but by the strength 
of their own native character. And then it leads them into low acts 
to gain favor; induces them to court inferior objects for the sake of 
applause, even when it comes from persons who are incapable of 
appreciating the good qualities they do possess; and while thus 
avid of praise they are over-sensitive of reproof. 

The Americans are proverbially hospitable, yet it is asserted that 
this hospitality is not entirely disinterested ; that when bestowed 
upon foreigners, especially Englishmen, a return is expected ; that 
a great dinner should draw forth a little praise of them and their 
country. Itis acircumstance worthy of remark, that the Americans 
are more desirous of securing the favorable opinion of the English 
than that of any other European people; yet strange to say, the 
English are the people of all others they abuse the most. To read 
the public prints, you would not only suppose they were in constant 
feud, but on the eve of an open rupture, so bitter are the invectives 
hurled one against the other. 

The Americans are said to be ignorant, coarse, levellers; the 
English, proud, overbearing aristocrats, who desire to govern the 
world ; the Americans are accused of wishing to pull down all time- 
honored i institutions, and erect in their place a perfect equality, while 
the English are pronounced as desiring to trample on liberal princi- 
ples and place their iron yoke upon the neck of the human race. Not- 
withstanding this antipathy, the Americans set a high value on praise 
which comes from the English perchance, and do much to obtain it, 
perhaps thinking that as the nation is powerful, their moral influence 
must be alike extensive, and that their good opinion once secured, 
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other nations will follow the lead. These endeavors of the Ameri- 
cans to draw toward them the regard of the English are not always 
crowned with success ; indeed at times their vanity receives a severe 
rebuff. The English are too proud to flatter, and as they have an 
exalted opinion of themselves, and a pretty thorough contempt of 
all others, they do not often allot to the Americans the merit which 
they may justly claim. Moreover, it may be said that the Americans, 
independent of the general regard in which they desire to be held, 
are apt to demand commendation for qualities that do not form 
prominent features in their character. 

An English author who distinguished himself in his own country 
by many works, was held in high repute in America for the novel 
and very graphic manner he had described individual character, as 
it is found in every-day life, and the excellent moral feeling by which 
his delineations were dictated. He brought forth to public notice 
many virtues which exist among people in the humble walks of life, 
and made apparent, that among many who are cast into the shade 
by the lowness of their condition, or by vicious education, certain 
qualities do abound which the more favored classes of the world 
might envy. He touched a chord which in an especial manner 
awakened the sympathy of the American people; hence his works 
were universally read and as universally admired. It was thought 
that praise from such a man would be above all price ; he who could 
so well describe men and things in the old world, would be sure to 
be charmed with the wonders of the new, and be a suitable person 
to make these wonders known to the ends of the earth. 

Well, hearing his fame had passed over the broad ocean and found 
a resting-place in America, he came to the country. Here was an 
honor! The man whom they so well knew by his bouks was wel- 
comed as anold friend. There was nothing they did not do for him. 
Flags streamed to the wind, the drums were beaten, he was made 
to eat at public dinners, dance at balls, and talk at private parties ; 
you weal have thought he was come for the special purpose of heal- 
ing all wounds, of dispensing all worldly blessings. According to 
the invariable custom of the country, his body was shaken by every 
one who could seize hold of him, until he could hardly stand. 
Speeches were made right at him by every one who had a tongue ; 
the public institutions invited him to witness their deliberations ; 
hospitals were thrown open, where the suffering suppressed their 
groans that they might hear the sound of his voice; and farther to 
give an uncommonly strong proof of regard, a fancy-ball was given 
to him by the é/ite of the ‘ Five Points,’ a class of people who were 
his special favorites in his own country. In short, the inhabitants 
made fools of themselves, and absolutely turned the head of the 
man who had never received such honors before. The paroxysm 
lasted its time, and when it subsided, which it soon after did, the in- 
habitants found leisure to reflect on the effect of their delirium. A 
reaction took place; they who had been drunk, found when sober 
that they had said and done more than the occasion called for; yet 
still they hoped they had made an indelible impression, which would 
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show itself leas a grateful return, and they and their doings would 
be extolled to the skies. 

The man on his part, being out of his element, got bewildered and 
said many things he should have withheld; what was worse, while 
under the influence of the high pressure of applause, he was off his 
guard, lost his presence of mind, and while praising the inhabitants 
for many things they had done, censured them, and that not lightly, 
for certain things they had left andone. 

Here was a dénouement entirely unexpected. Instead of unquali- 
fied praise, which they had fairly purchased by adulation, they were 
requited by blame for their faults. Here was a lamentable end toa 
gay beginning, yet it was not surprising ; the heat was so great as 
to consume the metal, and when the fire went out, both wondered 
why it had ever burnt so fiercely. Each party came to his senses, 
though rather late ; they parted, barely on speaking terms, and have 
ever since abused each other in books, pamphlets and public prints 
from that day to this. The inhabitants have forgotten the pleasure 
they once derived from the author’s works, while he on his part has 
been silent where he might have applauded. They were both dis- 
appointed, by their own faults, but chiefly by that of the Americans, 

who to get food for their vanity, bestowed their favors on one who 
did not appreciate the value of them, or the purpose for which they 
were granted. 

Other foreigners, male and female, have come to the country, par- 
taken largely “of its hospitality, and when returned to their homes 
have given faint praise to the people’s virtues, or showered streams 
of ridicule on their foibles. They have seldom or never failed of 
soon publishing their travels, so that the Americans have rarely been 
kept long in suspense. The steam-boat which they looked to be 
charged with gratitude, has in most cases been deeply laden with 
sneers, censures; sometimes scoffs. In short, the Americans find 
no one willing to award to them the merit they think they deserve ; 
no one disposed to make a suitable return for the labor that has been 
bestowed to acquire his good opinion. 

One great man, a lord, has behaved worse than all the others. 
He has not said a word. When applied to by some of his country- 
men for the privilege of publishing an account of his travels in this 
land, and from which much was expected, he had the hard-hearted 
ingratitude to say he did not intend to publish any thing at all. This 
was a most unkind cut. Not to be thought worthy even of censure, 
to be unnoticed ; not to have one’s name mentioned or seen in the 
hand-writing of a nobleman, is an unlooked-for misfortune not easy 
to forget. This is a downfall to hopes inspired by vanity, and all that 
can now be said is, that this lord is not so great a man as his name 
would import. Al] this was not however discovered till his back 
was turned and his contemptuous silence became known. 

Another source from which vanity receives great support is the 
love for titles, civilas well as military. When once a man has a title 
attached to his name, it is there fixed for life, whatever may be his 
after calling or deserts. This produces an incongruity perfectly lu- 
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dicrous ; an inconsistency between the title and the occupation that 
is remarkable at every step you take. The nation has an idea that 
a certain portion of the people should be made into soldiers, ready 
to defend the country in case of invasion; wherefore, to discipline 
and inure the citizens to the hardships of war, and give them a taste 
for the blood it is intended they shall shed, they are made to parade 
up and down the streets several times a year, make a loud noise, and 
end the day at the grog-shops or places less reputable. They are 
then called the ‘cheap defence of nations,’ because, in emergency, 
they have ever proved to be the dearest. Every individual enrolled 
in these troops has a title, according to the rank he holds ; you may 
judge therefore among a numerous people what a multitude there 
must be of lieutenants, captains, majors, colonels and generals; the 
two last are sometimes called heroes. When not on duty they pur- 
sue their accustomed vocations, some of which are not of a very 
elevated grade; you may therefore be served very obsequiously by 
a person whé if you saw him in his military dress you would make 
a salam to, but now he is willing to clean your sandals, brush your 
clothes or feed your horse. The sackcha (water-carrier) may be a 
a captain; the bowwab (door-keeper) a colonel, and the sais, a 
general. 

Besides these honors thus liberally bestowed upon the inhabitants 
in their military capacity, others have titles who are civilians or law- 
givers. The moment a citizen is elected to be one of these last, he 
becomes honorable ; all his former sins are washed away ; his face 
is white, and he is in future to be called the honorable W. A., M. B., 
or M.C. He may have defrauded his best friend; gambled, been 
seen drunk, or coveted his neighbor’s wife; no matter, he is now 
purified from all stain, is to be called by his new title, and be regarded 
as an honorable man. 

These inconsistencies are striking when seen separately, but when 
all grades and titles ate mixed together, as they are in common in- 
tercourse, and you see, as is often the case, one person bearing 
three titles, civil, judicial and military, then the effect is truly laugh- 
able. Imagine to yourself a little great man called the honorable, 
colonel, judge Snakeroot, the hero of Saggadahok. We will sup- 
pose, by way of illustration, that a public festival has been celebrated ; 
the day after it, the following description will appear : 

‘Yesterday the dinner givenby the ‘Society for Equalizing all Con- 
ditions and making Every-body Happy,’ came off, (which means, was 
eaten.) The viands were arranged by Colonel Griddle, the veteran 
who has stood many a hot fire, the mention of whose name is suf- 
ficient pledge that the culinary art was carried to perfection. The 
wines were of the choicest kind, provided by the man unmoved by 
danger, General Wrigglebottom. The chair was filled by the Hon- 
orable Mr. Broadbottom, supported on his right by the Honorable 
Peter Funk, and on his left by the Honorable Peter Schimil. The seat 
of Vice-President was ably filled bythe Honorable Mr. Sheepshanks. 
After the cloth was removed, the Honorable Mr. Longshanks made 
a speech, in which he displayed in a thrilling manner the pectliat 
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advantages enjoyed by the people of this country ; adverted in a de- 
cided tone to the undoubted right of this nation to Texas, Oregon, 
California, Mexico, the Sandwich Islands, Behrings’-Straits, and all 
the countries ever heard of on this continent; foretold in glowing 
terms the universal spread of republicanism, and the happiness all 
mankind would surely possess by carrying out the views of the 
society of which he was proud to be a member.’ The speech was 
loudly applauded and responded to by the Honorable Mr. Short- 
shanks. The Honorable Mr. Cruikshanks made a neat speech, the 
Honorable Mr. Spindleshanks made an appropriate speech. The 
Honorable Mr. Noshanks said a few words. This last, by the way, 
means that he made no speech at all, but merely has his name and 
title mentioned. 

Ya Satir/ (O protector!) what a jumble! Was there ever collected 
within so small a space in a republican country so great a number 
of titled men, who when stripped of these appendages, are worthy 
citizens, with no warlike propensities or pretensions to superior 
wisdom ! 

I might recount many other scenes where a profusion of titles is 
the most prominent mark of eminence, but I shall only mention one 
more circumstance, which will give an idea of the extent of the 
vanity peculiar to this people, one which will excite your wonder as 
it did mine when I first arrived. It is this; in the whole of this vast 
region, containing millions of animated beings, there are no men or 
women. I hear you exclaim, Allah Akbar (Gop is most great) this 
is the most marvellous fact that was ever recorded ; Bismilhah, (in 
the name of Gop,) what do you mean, and how happens it that a 
country peopled and governed as this is said to be, should be without 
human beings? I answer the question, by telling you that these 


human beings are not men and women, but gentlemen and ladies, - 


and by these appellations only are the inhabitants known. 

It is seen that in Europe, many persons bear these names as an 
especial mark of distinction, therefore in order not to appear behind 
them in rank, and to abuse the inordinate pride of the aristocrats 
abroad, this whole nation takes the names as a universal denomina- 
tion. Leta man’s calling or character be whatever it may, he is 
here a gentleman and an esquire, and his wife is a lady. One may 
keep a cobbler’s stall and his wife may pass her hours of recreation 
at the wash-tub ; another may be governor of the state, and his wife 
have a real Cashmere shawl, and see company on Wednesdays; they 
are all equal, all ladies and gentlemen. You may meet on the road 
a pedlar and his wife in a wagon loaded with the shining materials 
of his craft ; it is Bethuel Littledipper, Esquire, and Jady, riding in 
their own carriage from the house of one neighbor to that of ano- 
ther. In all hotels, either in cities or the interior, where the names 
of the new arrivals are written down in a book; where all ages, sex, 
classes, colors and occupations come and go, you perceive the names 
of Mr. A. and lady, Mr. B. and lady, etc., but no men or women. 
The full extent of this mania may be further seen by a few adver- 
tisements, which I transcribe, and with which I close this letter : 
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‘ WANTED, as help in a small family where there are no children, 
a lady to do the cooking. A professor of religion would be pre- 
ferred.’ 

‘ WANTED, in a private family, who see little company, a middle 
aged lady, to do chamber-work and scouring. She must be of the 

) first respectability.’ 

‘WANTs A SITUATION, a lady, who is accustomed to children, and 
who can render herself useful in the sausage-making business. She 
can bring a first-rate recommendation from the Rev. Nincompoop 
Snivel, her minister.’ 


New-York, seventh day of the Moon 
Zoo'lckadeh : Hegira, 1260. 


TO THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


RE aa a 


Lona, long have I watched thy wild flickering beam, 
O beautiful Northern Light! 
For the heavens are tinged with thy transient gleam, 
And decked with a halo of glory they seem, 
Those clouds on the brow of the night. 


at daa 


Pray where hast thou borrowed that quivering ray 

And those bright corruscations of thine ? 
Hast thou caught up the moon-beams that wander astray, 
Or does splendor steal down from the long Milky Way 

In such wonderful beauty to shine ? , 


Or art thou a beam of the life-giving sun, 
Looking back from his couch in the west, 

Half grieved that his mission of kindness is done ? 

Does he, pitiful, glance from the goal he has won 
To the world all in darkness at rest ? 














Thou answerest not; yet I look upon thee 
When thy glory lights up the dark sky, 
As a friend to the lands of the cold Arctic Sea, 
Whose long winter evenings all cheerless would be; 
If thy bright beams were chased from the sky. 


Thou art there with the fur-clad Laplander by night; 
Thou wilt teach him his pathway to steer, 
And he blesses thy guidance, O kind Northern Light ! 
That brings his snow hut to his gratified sight, 
And rest to his weary rein-deer. 


Thou art there where the iceberg towers mighty and vast, 
From the dark rolling ocean below ; 
Thou wilt show where the fisherman’s net may be cast, 
Thou wilt guide the rude bark as it swiftly flies past, 
All, all by thy magical glow. 


So, Aurora, though science all vainly may dwell 
On thy glory its source to define, 
I’m content to believe He has taught thee to shine, 
Who guideth the stars, and whose power divine 
Doeth all things both wisely and well. 
April Sth, 1847. B. &M. 
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Tuey come to us in sorrow’s hour, 
When fondest hopes are scarce alive, 

And like the dew-drop to the flower, 
They bid each witheriug bud revive. 


Like sunshine to the frozen soil, 
The torpid spirit they unbind, 
Wake Feeling from it’s winter coil, 
And spread new verdure o’er the mind. 


They thrill the heart like music tones 
When breathed by lips divinely sweet, 
For every chord their magic owns, 
Nor fails each measure to repeat. 


Still bind me, then, thou Power divine ! 
To spirits gentle, warm and true, 


Whose words of cheer with smiles combine 
To make my joys for ever new. 


INGLESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


BY ‘THE ‘SQUIRE.’ 





PREFACE. 


Anrtotne Louts wrote a treatise on ‘Gun-shot Wounds.’ I have 
written on just what took my fancy—as he did. You, good- 
natured reader, are allowed the same freedom, and can read me or 
not, as you please. 

‘No book,’ says the Doctor, ‘ can be complete without a preface.’ 
This is very true, and is why I am writing one. And here under- 
stand, once for all, that this preface is not being written for your 
sake, but for somebody’s else. That somebody is Joun INGLE or 
IneLesipE, Esq. My friends call me ‘Jack.’ 1am ‘Tue ‘Squire’ 
with the village people. You may say ‘The Squire,’ courteous 
reader. 

A man is expected to have some good reason for turning author 
at forty. If I had one I should keep it to myself. 

The eminent French anatomist alluded to is very particular in 
admonishing the surgeon in all cases to use the probe before dress- 
ing. Now if any one happens to get wounded in the cross-fire of 
the following chapters, let him probe well before applying the heal- 
ing-plaster of self-conceit to the wound. He would do well to cau- 
terize it, also, to prevent ill consequences. The Mexicans, in the’ 
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siege of Matamoras, it is said, fired copper shot. It is an oversight 
if the following chapters are not shotted in the same spirit of bar- 
barity. It is still worse when the two-edged sword of truth is used, 
for it is become so rusted of late that a mere scratch from it is well- 
nigh fatal. 

he study, or as my house-keeper persists in styling it, ‘the Li- 
brary,’ at Ingleside, is the hall of symposium where two or three 
kindred spirits, bachelors like myself, (three is their exact number,) 
are welcomed in the winter evenings. During the other seasons we 
meet but little, except sometimes of a summer day, after dinner. 
If we met all the year round we might tire of each other. 

I do not pretend that all which I have written as in the first per- 
son is to be set down to the credit of my own thought. In most 
cases the ideas are those of my friends ; only the dress is mine. To 
the tartness of these chapters I lay special claim. When any kind- 
liness of feeling creeps in, it is to be charged either directly to these 
my confréres, or to their influence over me. My seal is a bee, with 
lance in couch. 

Adam Smith, on his death-bed, said to the members of the club 
which used to meet at his house: ‘ This meeting will have to ad- 
journ to another place. Not in the same kindly spirit do I refer 


you, reader, to the ensuing pages; but like Ceesar’s ghost to Brutus, 
‘I will meet thee at Phillippr ! tes: tie 
Ingleside, Ides Mar., Ol. 662-4. — 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
‘THE LIBRARY,’ 


‘AN upright man is a king, although he always live a private life.’ 
Sooratzs, tn Potiticus or Prato. 


‘Be not too angry if I at times heat thee a trifle ; I enjoy my merry little fire.’ 
GunDERODE. 


I am a king here in my study, and my empire is wide enough. 
The grate, heaped up with glowing coal, is full of joyous little imps, 
that peer out between the bars and run riot over the chimney-back, 
or dart out invisibly and lick up the snow-spangles on my black 
beaver, as I come in from my winter walks. 

My fire is at once my slave and friend. It is both my intimate 
and familiar. Old Winter whistles at the window and down the 
top of the chimney, trying to get in, but the honest fire keeps him 
out. So a clear conscience keeps many a cold trouble out of my 
heart. 

Prometheus, or Soui-gine, as the Chinese name him, deserves 
eternal gratitude for evoking fire down to earth. The Greek poets 
held that he stole it from heaven to give life to mankind ; that is, to 
make what were before mere statues of clay, live men and women. 
Poets are rather questionable witnesses in matters of fact. Very 
likely the old tradition of the people was, that Prometheus com- 
mitted the theft in order to warm men and women, in time of cold. 
The Chinese account of the matter seems to me the better. Indeed, 
the Greeks had another account, very similar to that of the Chinese. 
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These latter also had two versions of the thing. I like the latter 
one best for its matter-of-fact straight-forwardness and its air of 
truth. The first runs thus: 

‘Upon the summit of Mount Pow-tcheou,’ says our author, ‘ rose 
the walls of Justice. There the sun nor moon could be of use, 
although they came near; there was no difference of seasons, nor 
vicissitudes of day and night. This is the Kingdom of the Moon, 
which borders upon Siowang-mou, (the mother of the King of the 
West.) A saintly and great man went to walk in the confines of 
the moon and sun. There he saw a tree, and upon the tree a bird, 
which in flying emitted a stream of fire. He struck at it, and break- 
ing off a branch, caught the fire. This is he whom they call Sou- 
gine.’ 

The second and better one is thus related : 

‘Some say that Soui-gine made fire with a certain wood, and used 
it to cook his viands. By this means he brought upon himself many 
distempers, and his stomach and belly were much deranged. But 
in this he followed the orders of heaven, and got the name of Soui- 
gine.”* 

Does gluttony agree with you, dyspeptic reader ? 

Fire was worshipped by the Parsees ; and itis said that the gyp- 
sies to this day secretly do the same. Some one, I forget who, 
wrote from the Bosphorus that he surprised his gypsy servant kneel- 
ing, one morning at day-break, before a lighted fire-brand. Fire is 
such a giver of good that I do not blame the poor fellow ; although 
I cannot go quite so far ashe. Doubtless he adored fervently; and 
if there had been any of his brethren to share his worship, he would 
cheerfully have given them space to kneel beside him on the ground, 
which is his temple-floor, and beneath the sky, his sacred dome. 
Yes, fervently and lovingly kneels the fire-worshipper, and adores ; 
far otherwise than as you worship your Gop, Christian reader. 
You pay a worthier reverence. You build costly temples of stone 
in which to worship the one only and trueGop. You gild your Bible, 
(in which is written the divine law, ‘Love thy neighber as thyself ;’) 
you send apostles to the far-off heathen. Yes, you perform your 
worship in more grand and imposing fashion than the Parsee. 
You do more than this: you wear a saintly visage, and pray, hum- 
bly kneeling on velvet cushions ; and when your brother, the ragged 
mendicant, or the poor cripple, comes into your splendid churches 
to hear the Word of Gop, or what is as likely, to warm his shiver- 
ing limbs in the vestibule, you drive him forth into the streets, that 
he may not defile the sanctuary of the Most Hteu. Go to, thou 
saintly sinner! come not nigh, lest the touch of thy garment defile 
me! Ah! but I do thee wrong; I will confess it, though it irks me 
so todo. I forgot the Scripture: ‘ Ye are not of the world. No, 
you are not! you belong somewhere else. If the Son or Gop 
should appear in the chancel of one of your churches, and speak to 
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the devout assembly, he would say, with a sinister emphasis, ‘ This 
meeting will have to adjourn to another place !’ 

I have called myself a king, and I deem my motto from Plato 
warrant enough for the title. If it be not, 1 will quote Goguet 
again. Goguet quotes Lopi, Lopi quotes the historian Lao-chene- 
tséé, and I quote Goguet. The Chinese chronicler is speaking of 
the time of the fourth dynasty, founded by Hoene-tune : 

‘The ancient kings went with flowing hair and unornamented 
head. They had no sceptre nor crown, and they governed their 
empire in peace. Of a natural benevolence, they nourished all 
things; and making no one die nor perish, and giving always and 
receiving nothing ; the people, without the oversight of their rulers, 
heartily imitated their virtues.”* 

Now it is certain that I go with flowing hair. It is to the full as 
certain that I have no sceptre,and wearnocrown. That I rule my 
empire in peace I will leave to my house-keeper to say. As to be- 
ing of a natural benevolence, it is neither here nor there, prying 
reader. It does not matter you one way nor another; so be kind 
enough just to ‘move out of my sunshine.’ 

The furniture of ‘The Library’ is not extravagant, but is old 
enough to make it up. It was my grandfather’s, and I dare say 
cost a good deal in its day. My study-chair is a huge leather- 
covered fauteuil, which I never give up to any one except a lady, 
and my gallantry is not often tried in this way. Cousin Mary—I 
call her ‘ cousin’ for a reason which hereafter I may touch upon, and 
not because there is any tie of blood between us—always claims 
this old chair as her own, and occupies it whenever she comes down 
the river, and happens to take a notion to come over and see me. I 
shall leave it to her one of these days, when my spirit goes abroad, 
if she be living. 

The lounge, like my fautewd, has its frame of solid walnut. Itis, 
like it, also, double-stuffed and padded, and is amply large enough 
for two. Then there is an old-fashioned walnut rocking-chair, that 
was my grandmother’s. The tall book-case, opposite the fire, is 
flanked on either side by a high-backed chair, of the same matériel 
with the rest of the furniture, and heavy wainscot. My heavy wri- 
ting-desk runs on castors. Usually it is wheeled up end-wise to the 
fire, and I sit on the left, that 1 may have the window at my back. 
The clock in the left-hand corner reaches almost to the eeiling, and 
was old when my grandfather was a boy. When I have mentioned 
a large deep-framed picture over the mantel-piece, surmounted by 
the antlers of a buck, and my double-barrelled ducking-gun under- 
hanging, and a variety of shooting-tackle arranged in no very great 
order at either end on the wall, I have given, with the exception of 
two portraits, (one over each chair, by the book-case, and two others 
on the wall, with the window between them, and the portly side- 
board and little turn-up table, at the opposite side of the room,) I 
have given, I say, a pretty tolerable picture of ‘ The Library.’ 
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Here, in hide winter, ens my two hours’ morning oils whith I 
take while every thing is being set to rights, both “here and in my 
bed-room, the door of which is between the mantel- -piece and the 
clock, I comfortably sit and read, study and write, from nine o’clock 
till two, when I hear a modest tap at the door on the left of the 
side-board, accompanied by a timid voice saying, ‘ Dinner 1 is ready, 
Sir.’ 

After dinner, [ run over the papers which Thomas am just brought 
from the post- -office, the while smoking a cigar or twain. My coffee 
is brought in at five, by Mrs. Otis, and the tray carried out again 
by Martha, early enough for her to draw the curtains, wheel the 
secretary a-one-side, and place the turn-up table in its stead, before 
six o’clock, when my friends drop in, from three to five minutes 
after. 

If no one is absent —sickness is the only cause*thereof, aud we 
are all healthy and hale—we play whist one hour precisely, taking 
up the rubber, if not completed, the next evening. ‘This sharpens 
our faculties Son the chit-chat which follows, with a glass of wine, a 
sandwich and a cigar, until a quarter to ten, when my friends bid 
me a‘ Good night, and pleasant dreams.’ This, ‘Sundays excepted,’ 
during the winter. Of my books hereafter. 


* Few friends and choice,’ — Arrict Rom. B.c. od. 


Tue foregoing chapter is a long one. This will be shorter, as I 
am not troubled with sentiment; nor are the others here treated of. 

The LrevrenantT is a republican, because he belongs to an old 
and wealthy family. 

The Doctor is an aristocrat, for the same reason. 

The Parson is something of both, because he was born so. 

The Squire bites his nails at rank, turns up his nose if a dema- 
gogue comes between it and the wind, whistles when he sees an 
American coat-of-arms, and in his heart, I believe, longs for a Pa- 
triarchy. 

The ’Sqbire is a Theist and Cynic. 

The Parson loves and hates the Genevan. 

The Doctor, through his gold spectacles, squints at the doctrines 
of the Porch. 

The LieuTENAnt rather inclines to Buhdism ; reads Plato, how- 
ever, and Moses; thinks Numa and Socrates faith-worthy in saying 
they held speech with a familiar; and if he were not an Aristotelian, 
would be a Mystic. 

The Docror is rather light-haired, well-formed, middle-sized, 
and is thirty-eight. 

The Parson is turned of forty, is of a meagre habit, has a small 
foot and hand, looks bilious, and rarely smiles. 
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The Lievrenant’s heavile-aladied black eye causes a stranger to 
shrink from its brightness. He is rather tall, straight and spare, 
wears his hair long and parted over the middle of his forehead, and 
his beard, black as : the chamber-maid affirmed young Tristram Shan- 
dy’s face was, meets on his chin. From his brilliant white teeth 
you would take him to be about thirty; but the straggling gray 
hairs on his temples declare him forty-five. 

The ’SquireE is somewhat full, has a gray eye and chestnut-hair, 
is of a phlegmatic nature, and just forty years ago caused his father 
as sudden a start as did the hot chestnut to the friend of ‘ my Uncle 


Toby.’ 


On E * © JAVA Goo? F BE Gi 


OF all the isles that gem the Indian seas, 
Fair Java smiles the enviable queen ; 
‘There Fiora’s train, kissed by the tropic breeze, 
Give vernal life and beauty to the scene: 
And one of modest mien, yet matchless grace, 
Madonna of the fragrance-breathing throng, 
Whose virtues all of excellence embrace, 
May claim this humble meed, a tribute song. 


Bards of the blood-shot eye and reeling brain 
May give libations rich of reeking verse ; 

To bloated Baccuus swell the foaming strain, 
And fancied merits of the vine rehearse ; 

To Java’s peerless plant my lay I pour, 
Whose juice no gods defile with lecherous lip: 

Give me my cup of Corre, brimming o’er, 
And Jove unenvied may his nectar sip. 


No head-aches huddle there like lurking foes, 
No serpent-passions coil around the brim ; 
Beneath its power the stream of feeling flows, 
More soft and gentle than a Naiad’s hymn. 
And manly Thought, in river’s crystal-clear, 
Sparkles with truth and foams with eloquence, 
And far from bluffs of Bombast, bleak and drear, 
Meanders through the verdant vales of Sense. 


Come, then, sweet Fiora! at thy incense shrine 
Call forth thy blooming daughters, angel bright ; 
Bid them unveil their beauties, all divine, 
To fill the gazer’s eye with new delight: 
And while they bow in reverence round thy throne, 
And breathe from honeyed lips an odor-shower, 
Bid them the worth supreme and beauty own 
Of Java’s glorious and immortal flower. 


Buffalo, (.N. Y.,) April, 1847. 
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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BY A NORTHERN TRAVELLER. 


- 


WATER-POWER AT THE SOUTH NATURAL FACILITIFS FOR MANUPACTORING: TALASEE: WETUMPKA: 
THE SHINGLE MAN OF GOOSA COUNTY: OUR LANDLADY. 


Wetumpka, March 24th, 1847. 

On all the principal streams of the Gulf States are a series of 
water-falls, which extend in nearly a due line from east to west. 
They commence with those of the Savannah at Augusta, include 
the head waters of the Oconee, Flint, and Chattahoochee, and from 
thence extend westward through Alabama. This series of shoals 
was in some former period the boundary between the salt water and 
the dry land. The region below abounds with the organic remains 
of marine animals, while the section above presents a surface of 
primitive rock, entirely destitute of marine fossils. These falls af- 
ford a water power unsurpassed by that of any other portion of the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding these natural advantages, every species of manu- 
facture is in its infancy at the south. Buta few years ago, every 
variety of cotton and woollen goods, all agricultural implements, 
household furniture, and travelling vehicles, except those of the 
rudest kind, were brought from the north. You could not find a 
plough, an axe, ora tin. bucket which was not the handiwork of a 
Yankee. Enter the parlor of a southern planter, and you saw no 
fixtures of domestic manufacture. Every article was from a foreign 
market. This is one of the causes why, with an annual income I 


believe of more than fifty millions of dollars from the cotton crop, ~ 


the South has at the present time far less wealth than the eastern 
states. 

Within the last six years, however, the southern people have felt 
a deep interest in the introduction of manufactures. So great is the 
enthusiasm among the more intelligent, that nothing but a want of 
experience prevents them from an immediate investment of all their 
surplus capital in this department of industry. In Georgia there 
are already twenty-three, in South Carolina, eleven, and in Alabama, 
five cotton factories. In many of the larger towns also, there are 
carriage, furniture and various other manufactories. The profits, 
where they are undera skilful and economical supervision, are greater 
than at the north. Twenty years hence the upper section of the 
above-mentioned states will probably rival New-England in the ex- 
tent and variety of their manufactures. 

One of the most attractive of the water-falls of Alabama, both in 
point of scenery and the capability of being applied to practical 
purposes, is that of Talasee. A rocky island divides the current of 
the Talapoosa, which at first falls per pendicularly twenty feet, and 
then gradually descends fifty, till it reaches the site of Talasee, an 
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old Indian town. This was a famous fishing place of the Creeks. 
In the spring, a large number are still caught in traps and nets, and 
among them we saw a sturgeon weighing one hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. The basins worn in the ledge by the incessant action 
of the boulders moved by the current are numerous and deep ; some 
of them containing several hundred gallons of water. These falls, 
until recently, were owned by Du Bois, a native of New-York, who 
acquired them by his marriage with one of the Creek nation. Years 
ago he travelled over the most of the western continent, resided with 
the Indians for a long time, adopted their habits and usages, married 
one of their number, and is now living in his log-cabin on the west- 
ern bank of the Talapoosa. 

Wetumpka, from whence we are writing, is the remotest inland 
market of Alabama. It is so far up the Coosa that its navigation 
is interrupted during the summer. It is also above the rich cotton 
lands of the state, and its trade is with the inhabitants of the hilly 
country ; men who raise but moderate crops, and many of them 
coming a long distance to market. They usually have ox teams, and 
like emigrants, camp out at night, carrying with them their provi- 
sion and fodder. Their wives often accompany them, having in 
charge a few baskets of fruit andeggs. They alternately drive the 
team, using no goad, but guiding by a rope which is fastened to one 
of the horns of the near ox. Those who live at a distance, visit the 
market but once a year. 

It was late in the day when I left Talasee. Coming through the 
pine woods about sunset, I met one of the ‘ country crackers,’ as the 
backwoodsmen are called, who having been to Wetumpka with a 
load of shingles, was on his way home. His horse blind as well as 
lean, having been left too much to his own guidance, had encoun- 
tered a formidable stump on the road-side, and in struggling to ex- 
tricate himself had broken one of the shafts. I discovered at once, 
that the man had been where, if he had not, other men at least had 
been tippling. He did not notice my arrival, but was leisurely em- 
ployed in endeavoring to repair his shattered vehicle. Without 
seeming to be disturbed by the accident, he was entertaining himself 
in a very satisfactory soliloquy : 

‘People have a great many ways of takin’ happiness,’ said he ; 
‘some by keepin’ a lot of niggers and raisin’ a cotton crop; some 
by sellin’ neni or swappin’ hosses, or lumberin’; but for myself, I 
must say I never did know any thing quite equal to the shingle-busi- 
ness.’ 

‘I know there’s lots and cords of ways of takin’ comfort in this 
world, and I’ve had a hand in most all of ’em; farmin’, tendin’ 
saw-mill, and steam-boatin’; but I never found in all my underta- 
kin’s what did come quite up to this ’ere gittin’ out shingles. It’s 
a real salty business; and then there’s sich fun; by heavens, it beats 
coon and pussum-huntin’ all holler.’ 

‘I’ve had a smart chance of enjoying myself, one way and ano- 
ther —no mistake about it. After all, though I must say that the 
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shingle business is a leetle the tallest sort of comfort a feller can 
have in this ’ere unfriendly ’arth.’ 

I passed on, thinking it intrusive to disturb the tranquillity of one 
whose self-communings were of so complacent a nature. How va- 
ried an estimate of human happiness is formed by different indivi- 
duals! This business of shingle-making and shingle-selling would 
be a most annoying and uncongenial occupation to a man of energy 
and thrifty habits, and seldom yields more than a scanty recompense. 
In justice to the piny woodsman of Coosa county, however, I should 
add, that he is by no means alone in his appreciation of the exquisite 
felicity of dealing in shingles. 

It was after dark when [ reached Wetumpka, and I put up at the 
first public house which presented itself. After supper I went into 
the parlor, where the landlady, a large and good-natured matron, in- 
formed me that she was from South-Carolina, and a ‘ mighty strong 
nullifier’ beside. Of course, she was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the ‘Great South-Carolinian.’ Soon after, I retired, but my repose 
was disturbed by a man in an adjoining room who in a fit of delirium 
tremens occasionally cried out at the top of his voice, ‘Gentlemen, 
I am the star of the universe and the lightning-bug of the world !’ 


ER SIXTH. 


¥Y REGION OF ALABAMA: HENRICUS JOBNSON: INCIDENT DARTMCOR PRISON: *‘TESY TWO HAD 
2ROWN OLD TOGETUER.’ 


Tuscaloosa, ( Ala.,) April 1, 1847. 

In crossing the head-waters of the river Coosa, during the last 
of January, | encountered a hilly section with a soil less fertile, but 
not less rocky than the mountainous regions of New-Hampshire. 
It isthe most sterile portion of Alabama. The hills are intersected 
by numerous small creeks and branches, having their sources only 
two or three miles distant, which after a heavy rain are for a short 
time impassable. One day, after a violent shower, I was met by a 
negro who, with strong indications of alarm, told me that he had 
lost his mules and wagon in crossing a branch about a mile a head. 
I hastened on, and found two mules lying dead in the middle of the 
stream, but the current had fallen so rapidly that their bodies were 
not covered with water. They were drowned not more than half 
an hour previous. These streams have no bridges, and he who 
travels here in winter must either learn to swim his horse, or be sub- 
jected to occasional delays. 

These hilly counties are sparsely settled, and the few who live here 
are always found in some nook or valley, where a few acres of allu- 
vial soil forms a sort of oasis amid the barren bills. There are no 
post-offices, no mails, nor even a market short of Wetumpka, which 
is sixty or seventy miles distant. No leading roads pass through the 
country, but each settler having a pathway to his own house, the 
traveller is in danger of taking a wrong direction at every fork of 
the road. One Saturday evening I was overtaken bya severe rain 
storm, and in hurrying forward to gain a shelter, 1 took a wrong 
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course and 7 my way. Night w was fast coming on, and | had not 
passed a cabin for the last three hours. By this time also, I was 
drenched with rain; for on all the unfrequented roads here, the low, 
overhanging branches prevent the traveller on horseback from rais- 
ing an.umbrella. The atmosphere too had become exceedingly 
chilly and penetrating, as is always the case during the long rains 
of this mouth, so much so that New- Englanders often say that they 
suffer quite as much from sensations of ‘cold during the rainy winter 
season in Alabama as among the snows of Vermont. Deciding to 
seek a shelter in the advance rather than return, I hastened on a few 
miles, and came to a steep descent leading into a valley. Descend- 
ing into the bottom land I saw a light in the distance. It was now 
just the hour when a firelight looks most cheerful, and my Indian 
pony, encouraged by the discovery, volunteered a swift gallop. I 
found myself at the dwelling of an aged man and his wife, from 
whom I received a kind welcome. 

Aretino, an Italian writer, calls a tavern a holy and a miraculous 
place, and says that ‘ He who has not been at a tavern knows not 
what a paradise it is.” Although not at a tavern, yet while enjoy- 
ing the comfortable fireside, and wholesome fare of my host, and 
listening to the storm, increasing in violence as night set in, | thought 
that in some degree I could appreciate the quaint sentimentality of 
the old Italian. During the two succeeding days the weather con- 
tinued stormy, and I remained with my venerable host, who was in 
his seventy-first year. Hisname was Henricus Jonnson. He was 
a Welchman by birth, and at the age of eighteen, ‘in an evil hour,’ 
as the old gentleman expressed it, went to Liverpool and entered 
the British naval service. During this period he became acquainted 
with the American coast from Newfoundland to Chili. ‘Tired, at 
length, of the monotony of a seaman’s life, he deserted from the 
English man-of-war Belvidera, then anchored at Halifax. Makin 
his way south as far as Rhode-Island, he hired himself as a day-la- 
borer onafarm. ‘The next year he married the daughter of a neigh- 
boring farmer, and continued his agricultural life till the spring of 
1813. 

At that time, in consequence of the war, there was a general 
depression in the wages of laborers; and Mr. Johnson, hearing 
that the Argus, Captain William H. Allen, was soon to sail from 
New-York with Mr. Crawford, the recently-appointed minister to 
France, repaired to that port, and again entered the naval service. 
He was on board the Argus during her triumphant cruise in the 
English and Irish channels, and after her capture by the Pelican 
was carried with the rest of the crew a prisoner to Dartmoor 
prison. 

‘It was the last of August,’ said Mr. Johnson, ‘ that we reached 
Dartmoor; and I felt my situation to be more critical than that of 
my comrades, because of my previous desertion from the royal ser- 
vice, and the probability that I might be recognized by some of my 
old companions. Captain Allen, our brave commander, having 
been mortally wounded, died a few days after our landing, and was 
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buried with the honors of war. The services took place in the 
morning, and the crew of the Argus, securely hand-cuffed, marched 
from the prison tothe burial-ground. It wasa rainy day, and I re- 
quested one of the guards to throw my cloak over my shoulders, to 
protect me from the storm. During the services at the grave, I 
took the opportunity of receding step by step out of the ranks, till 
I found that I was so far removed from the prisoners as not to be 
recognized by the guard and spectators as one of their number. 
Wrapping my cloak closely to conceal the hand-cuffs, I took the 
most unfrequented route in the direction of Liverpool. Toward 
sunset I came to a blacksmith’s-shop, in which a man and boy were 
atwork. I approached, and calling out the blacksmith, frankly told 
him that I was an American prisoner, who had just escaped from 
Dartmoor; and throwing myself upon his generosity, begged him 
to unloose the hand-cuffs. He said that it would be dangerous for 
him to do so then, as the lad, at least, would be aware of the act; 
but he told me to meet him after dark under an oak tree, the top of 
which he pointed out in the adjacent forest. Instead of repairing 
to the ae place, 1 thought it advisable to take a position from 
whence | could see whether the blacksmith came from his house 
unattended, and discovering that he did, joined him at the tree, where 
with the aid of hammer and chisel he readily cut off the irons. I 
had but two pistareens, one of which I gave to my benefactor, and 
wishing him a better fortune than had fallen to my lot, continued to 
travel during the night. Whenever I called to obtain refreshment, 
I reported myself as a sailor from a wrecked merchant vessel. 

‘ Not venturing to visit my relatives in Wales, I entered on board 
a provision vessel for Halifax, and a second time deserted, and 
made my way across the country to Rhode-Island, after an absence 


of ten months. At the close of the war the feeble health of my- 


wife induced me to remove to a warmer climate. It was thirty years 
ago last autumn that we landed at Mobile, and hearing of a new 
region recently ceded to government by the Creeks I removed hither, 
and the ensuing season built the cabin in which we are now sheltered. 
Since then we have mingled but little with the world, and have 
known but little of it. Not that we have a hatred of our fellow 
beings, and would avoid their society ; but the frail constitution of 
my wife, and my own rude jostlings by sea and by land had created 
a desire for quiet and retirement. Old age has come upon us, and 
we shall soon close the journey of life in the valley we have occu- 
pied for so many years.’ 

My host had indeed passed through much of the ‘ rain and dust’ 
of life’s journey, but they had not disturbed the cheerful flow of his 
spirits, nor checked the warm sympathies of his heart. I have 
often, in travelling at the south, met with those whose generous 
hospitality will ever be remembered ; and among the first of these 
is the aged Welchman, Henricus Jounson. A wandering peda- 
gogue, in pursuit of health and novelty, pays this brief tribute to 
one whose name has never before and probably will never again 
appear upon a printed page. 
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LETTER EIGHTH. 


THE SPRING SEASON: GOLD AND IRON MINFS: THE STONE MOUNTAIN! TALLULAH AND TOCCOA 
PALLS: LOOK-OUT MOUNTAIN: AN ANCIENT BACHELOR. 
Benton County, (Ala.,) April 12, 1847. 

Tue spring is the delightful season of the south. In winter, the 
traveller who expects to find an Italian sky and climate will be 
grievously disappointed ; but let him tarry till the genial month of 
April, and his best anticipations will be realized. The forests are 
covered with blossoms, the wheat-fields wave to the western breeze, 
and the gardens and way-sides are fragrant with the rose, the hya- 
cinth and the jasmine. The upper part of Georgia and Alabama 
was the home of the Cherokees. It is a rough region, abounding 
in caverns and water-falls, and is rich in mineral resources. Gold 
mines are dispersed all through this section, and some of them are 
profitable. ‘Those of Georgia yield four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars annually. They are of two kinds, the ‘ vein’ and ‘ deposite.’ 
In the vein-mines the gold is found in a yellow quartz rock, and 
is obtained by blasting, pulverizing and washing. In the deposite 
it is found in small grains, in a strata of earth, sometimes near and 
sometimes considerably below the surface. The earth above is first 
removed, and the gravel in which the gold is found is washed. The 
process of obtaining it is tedious. 

At one period there was a great speculation in gold lots, and 
much time and money were wasted in unskilful attempts to procure 
the precious metal. Where one became rich, several were made 
bankrupt. Now the profits are more uniform, and there are fewer 
adventurers engaged in the business. The income derived from 
mining, however, is always variable. We have known hands labor 
for months without half earning their board, and at another time 
collect five or six dollars’ worth daily. Once in a while, too, a 
single lump will be found, worth fifty or a hundred dollars. The 
most successful miners are Germans and Englishmen, because they 
have more perseverance, and a better knowledge of the process of 
discovering and refining the metal. The laborers in the mines are 
here, as in other mining countries, for the most part degraded and 
vicious. The most inebriated crowd I ever saw was at an up- 
country village, appropriately called ‘ Auraria’ by Mr. Calhoun, but 
from the pugnacious deportment of its citizens, now generally 
known by the name of Knucklesville. The men had just returned 
from their day’s work in the mines, and in a crowd of two hundred 
I saw but four sober men. They were mostly foreigners; ship- 
wrecked characters from every nation of Europe, with a large 
sprinkling of renegade Yankees and dissipated Virginians. 

The iron mines are not less valuable than those of gold. They 
are inexhaustible, and yield a per cent. equal to those of Pennsyl- 
vania. There is a great supply of fine marble in the Cherokee 
country, and its worth, like that of iron, will be vastly enhanced by 
increased facilities for transportation. 

Among the prominent geological curiosities of this highland 
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scenery, is the Stone Mountain, of De Kalb county, Georgia. It 
is a single isolated rock, one thousand feet in height; of an oval 
form, and accessible only from the western side. Across this ac- 
cessible point is an old wall, the rude fortification of the Indian. 
A friend of mine has computed the weight of the rock to be seven 
hundred millions of tons. The first time I visited this mountain 
there was upon it a wooden tower, one hundred and sixty feet in 
height. The building of so tall a structure in so exposed a posi- 
tion was a chimerical project, and a few months after it was dashed 
in pieces during a thunder-storm. The rock is composed of soft 
granite, having an unusual proportion of mica. Its surface is 
smooth and free from fragments, except a few large boulders on 
the north side. In a depression of the surface on the eastern side 
there has been a gradual accumulation of soil, from leaves and 
other sources, sufficiently deep to support a small grove of laurel 
and cedar. 

There is not a single lake or pond in this entire region; a wise 
provision, doubtless, in view of the health of the inhabitants. This 
deficiency in scenery is compensated by numerous water-falls. The 
noblest of these is the Tallulah of Habersham county, Georgia, 
and the most beautiful, the Toccoa, with its snow-white sheet sus- 
pended from a perpendicular wall of one hundred and eighty-two 
feet. Visiting the latter on a warm summer day of 1845, in com- 
pany with a party of ladies and gentlemen, one of our number stuck 
a thorn in his foot, and thinking that he was snake-bitten, drank a 
large dose of hartshorn and brandy before he discovered the mis- 
take; and several of us, to avoid a furious crowd of ‘ yellow-jackets’ 
in close pursuit, jumped into the middle of the creek ; a feat so 
sublime, as the ladies afterward informed us, that it approached 
that other quality, which is but a step removed from it. 

From the summit of Look-out Mountain, near the Tennesseé 
line, is a magnificent view of the surrounding region, surpassing 
any thing I have seen in the extent of the prospect, except Mount 
Washington, in New-Hampshire. Just below is the wide and beau- 
tiful valley of the Tennessee river, and the vision is only bounded 
by the far-distant peaks of the Cumberland and Blue Ridge. I as- 
cended the mountain in company with one of my southern friends, 
a bachelor of fifty. He was a gentleman of extensive information 
and much experience, and was a descendant of one of the chival- 
rous old-stock families of the Palmetto State. 

After we had taken our station on the rock which forms the sum- 
mit of the mountain, my companion became unusually sad. ‘The 
scene before us,’ said he, ‘ brings back recollections which, though 
not unwelcome, are yet very melancholy. A quarter of a century 
ago I stood on this rock, when the valley below was an unbroken 
forest. Now that valley, as you see, is full of farms and enterpri- 
sing husbandmen, and on the spot then occupied by a young man, 
full of life and hope, stands an ancient bachelor, as sober in appear- 
ance as the solitary pines below us; having but little to fear and 
less to hope. It is strange that | should indulge in such melancholy 
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reflections, when all around is sunshine and happiness ; but I can- 
not retrace in mind the past without inwardly exclaiming with Scot- 
land’s bard, 


‘O! for one-and-twenty, Tam!’ 


But as soon would Owen Glendower’s spirits from the vasty deep 
answer to his call as ‘ one-and-twenty’ to mine ; and I am forced to 
think of those beautiful and last lines of Byron : 


‘°T is time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move.’ 


From the point where we stand the eye roams over several millions 
of acres of land, embracing some of the most fertile valleys of 
Tennessee and Georgia; and at this moment, were the whole 
mine, | would give 7 to feel and look as I did when I first stood 
on this lofty promontory! I was then on my way from Nashville, 
below which place I had just purchased a large claim against the 
federal government, from which I expected soon to realize a for- 
tune, which I intended offering to one who, in my estimation, had 
no equal. Had she been the prize for which the Greeks and Tro- 
jans fought, Hector, Homer’s only true hero, had not fallen in an 
unworthy cause. Before the year rolled around, that fair being 
was consigned to an early grave, and my prospective fortune dis- 
solved in air; leaving me with little consolation save the conscious- 
ness of having deserved a better fate. With feelings but little 
changed by time and the world’s jostlings, [ have outlived all my 
early hopes and nearly all my early friends. A strange fatality 
seems to have attended most of my youthful associates, few of 
them having attained to thirty years of age. Peace to their ashes, 
and sacred be their memory!’ MonaDNock. 


THE COQUETTE OF THE CALENDAR. 


BY MONSITUR ANON. 


Vexine dallier of the year, 

Changeful Aprit, thou art here ; 
Now thou sendest showers of blessing, 
Fields and forest-buds caressing ; 
Now, in icy fetters hoary, 

Scornfully thou bindest Frora ; 

Fond and kind, and mad, complaining, 
Darting sunbeams, snowing, raining, 
Thus thou playest with earth and sky 
Prudish tricks of coquetry! 

Maid and matron, coy or free, 
Lessons high may learn of thee; 
Lessons high of brainless dreaming ; 
Art of arts—the art of seeming! 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 


Tuenre is a life beyond this life of ours, 
Where griefs must cease and anguish Jose its power ; 
For high, for low, for rich —for all unblest, 
That life is open, and there all may rest. 

As on we go, still toiling day by day, 
Darkness above, and horror round our way, 
False friends without, and falser ones within, 
Curs’d with Sin’s evils, and yet loving sin ; 
Dead to the beauty that would come abroad 
From all the grandeur of the works of Gop ; 
And dumb, so oft, to voices from on high, 
Offering to cheer us ’mid life’s agony ; 

O, yes! there yet is, far beyond this shore, 

A land of rest, where anguish stings no more ! 


O, art thou one who enter’d first on life 

With a heart eager for its dusty strife ; 

Dreaming of nothing save a path all flowers, 

Or soft winds whispering through Eden bowers ; 
Thinking mankind were ever what they seem, 
Truth on their lips, which truth they will redeem ; 
And deeming too sweet Health should ever fire 
Each bounding limb, and every pulse inspire ; 

Yet dragging now along life’s sorrowing path, 
Frown’d on by men, and frighten’d by Gop’s wrath ; 
And seeing nothing from the future given 

To lend one lingering smile that leads toward Heaven? 
O, deem thou not life curs’d thus ever here ; 

There is another and eternal year! 


: And ah! the loss while here, for want of eye 

To pierce the dim veil of futurity ; 

And oh! the gain of him who walks abroad, 

And sees earth wear the garments of a Gop! 
‘} Then the broad heaven puts on ethereal glow, 
4 And the green world seems deck’d for Eden show ; 
Breathe the soft winds, and gush the streams with voice 
To bid the spirit of the world rejoice ; 
Twitter the birds, and rustle the green trees, 
With a’soft music freighting the pure breeze ; 
E’en the hoarse forest and the echoing shore 
Say to the heart, ‘ Be still, and weep no more !’ 


Thus all around us may some goodness give, 
When the poor heart is fitted to receive ; 

Seasons that change, cold winter and mild spring, 
Summer to charm, and autumn fruits to bring ; 
Each varying object, as we onward go, 

Saying, ‘ Be still, nor faint beneath the blow ! 

O, thou then fainting on the dusty road, 

That leads, though hidden, to the mount of Gop, 
Ask for the truth ; look in, and look around ; 
Seek the high record where all truth is found: 
And see there set before thee the low way 

Thy feet must take would’st thou behold the day ; 
The far-off brightness streaming from the throne, 
To cheer thee on, and teach that land thine own! 
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A QUESTION IN SINGLE RULE OF THREE. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 


Tuts is an age of science. The universe is scrutinized with teles- 
cope and microscope, and the pleasing illusions of fancy are dis- 
pelled. It is proved that things are not what they appear to be; 
that first impressions are not to be trusted. It is no longer safe to 
admire. There was a time when man was allowed to ae upon 
the world with delight ; when he could receive pleasure from the 
objects above, beneath and around him. Then he saw a bright and 
glorious earth, of which Gop was the maker and himself the ap- 
pointed sovereign. With the happy ignorance of childhood, he was 
delighted at the fair show. He had not yet been taught to pull it in 
pieces, to ascertain its component parts; he had not gone behind 
the curtain to examine the scenery, and to determine, by close in- 
spection, how much was real and how much mere painted canvass. 
Imagination supplied the place of knowledge, and clothed with 
ideal beauty and interest the visible creation. ‘Then the earth was 
firm beneath him, and was a boundless habitation; the sun and 
moon were his servants, and danced attendance to supply his wants, 
and the stars were the shining host of the Erernat, the sleepless 
eyes of guardian angels and departed spirits. 

Now, alas! all this dream has passed away. Science has en- 
lightened him. The earth is no longer solid, firm and vast, and the 
centre of the universe. It is a mere apple of a world, and the rind 
we tread on scarcely covers a rotten heart, a fiery, liquid pulp. It 
is a small affair. Man sails around it without deeming it necessary 
to make his will before he starts, and taking with him only a change 
or two of linen. It turns and turns, and finds no rest. The gyra- 
tions of a danseuse are nothing to its whirlings. There is now no 
satisfaction in stamping the foot on the ground, for the consciousness 
once enjoyed of power, of security, of a sure foundation, is gone. 
Science shows us that every thing isin motion. The whole universe 
is engaged in one ceaseless, dizzy dance. The moons dance around 
the planets, and the planets dance around the sun, and the sun pro- 
menades through the milky-way. The fixed-stars are fixed no 
longer. Some of them are waltzing, two by two, and others are 
going through a variety of intricate manceuvres too numerous to 
mention. The comets are no longer mere tale-bearers, squander- 
ing their time and disturbing the peace of the heavens by their 
strolling and disorderly habits, but they run from station to station 
regularly, and without accident, and arrive and depart at the hours 
duly announced in the public journals. 

Man finds that he has been mistaken about almost every thing. 
The sun does not rise and set; the moon is not made of green 
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cheese, nor has it a man in it. What he supposed a drop of pure 
water, he is informed is a miniature world, inhabited by a vast mul- 
titude of little leviathans. What he supposed a single star, the as- 
tronomer tells him is a million of them. He finds himself a mere 
point, less than a speck; a creature with powers so limited that he 
is not able to comprehend his own insignificance. 

The days of old-fashioned air-castles have departed. Such fan- 
ciful structures are out of date, and their architects find their occu- 
pation gone. ‘The poet’s eye, with a fine frenzy rolling,’ may 
‘glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,’ if he chooses 
to let it, but if he presumes to give his airy nothings ‘ a local habita- 
tion and a name,’ the critics will dissect his syllables, and the phi- 
losophers will bring an action of trespass. Every thing must be 
scientific in order to be approved. Every thing must be done ac- 
cording to rule. 

Such being the spirit of the age, we may as well submit to it 
without a contest. I propose doing so at this time. Nay, I will 
‘ out-Herod Herod,’ and go a step in advance, and concede more 
than is required. I will endeavor to state a simple proposition with 
mathematical precision, and discuss it on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples. 

The question proposed for our consideration, my learned reader, 
when licked into shape, stands thus, viz : 

Rail-Road Car: Stage-Coach: City: 

Here we have a question in the single rule of three; the first 
three terms of a proportion, from which we are required to deduce 
the fourth. How shallwedothis? Theruleis simple. The vene- 
rable Daboll directs that we multiply the second and third terms 
together, and divide by the first, and the quotient will be the fourth 
term. But how is it possible to do so in this instance How shall 
we multiply a stage-coach by a city? We can’t even set them 
down. True, stage-coaches frequently set down passengers in 
cities, and stage-coaches are frequently multiplied in cities ; but the 
product goes into the pockets of the proprietors, and leaves us none 
the wiser. To multiply, we are required to place the smaller num- 
ber under the larger, and multiply each figure of the one into each 
figure of the other. This is easier said than done; for to put a 
coach under a city would leave the city to ride on top, and cause it 
to cut a very sorry figure. We must try some other method. 

As a rail-road car is to a stage-coach, so is a city to the answer. 
Very well. How does a car compare with a coach? It is larger, 
will accommodate more passengers, is more handsomely finished 
and furnished, runs smoother and faster, goes by steam, and, like 
the Israelitish host, is led on by a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night. It is the temporary abode of the wealth and fashion 
of the land. It always goes with a rush, and sometimes stops with 
a smash. On the other hand, the coach leads an humble, but not a 
dull or useless life. It passes through the country in a comfortable 
and nourishing sort of a way, cheering the eyes of village maidens, 
and making glad the hearts of small boys, who ‘jump on behind,’ 
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awakening the drowsy streets with its rattling wheels, and causing 
innumerable inn-keepers to smile and grow fat. But the car rushes 
from starting-place to dépét with unbecoming and spasmodic haste, 
affrighting the brute creation, affording the passengers no time to 
digest the scenery, and leaving no memento of its passage save 
smoke and cinders and dead cows. And then the car carries too 
many passengers to allow of the company being sociable, and not 
enough to always relieve them from embarrassment. To travel a 
hundred miles or so by rail-road is the business of but a few hours, 
and does not warrant the formation of new acquaintances. You 
are jerked to your journey’s end before you can say ‘Jack Robin- 
son.’ Not so with the coach. The company is just large enough 
to compose a symmetrical and harmonious whole. Shut up toge- 
ther, the travellers at once fall into their proper places, and the little 
community move forward, sociable and accommodating, as though 
old friends. 

Another striking difference is noticeable in the character of the 
professional gentlemen who have charge of these two modes of 
conveyance, and direct the movements of their respective vehicles. 
There are few points of resemblance between the engineer and 
the stage-driver. The one is a silent, mysterious personage, redo- 
lent of oil and smoke, with face begrimed, and hair and whiskers 
filled with cinders. When not on duty, he ordinarily maintains a 
dignified reserve, and bears himself among his associates with an 
air of conscious superiority. Others may bestow their affections 
upon horses and dogs, but he has no pet but his locomotive. That 
is the centre and circumference of his sympathies. He will not 
hear a word in disparagement of its strength or speed, but is ready 
to ‘back it’ against any thing that moves. With what a princely 
air he mounts his iron-horse! Like a conqueror in his triumphal 
chariot, he looks back with pride upon the long train that follows him, 
and feels that he is the head and prime-mover of the whole pro- 
cession. He is the presiding genius of the rail-road. With skilful 
fingers he manages his fiery-hearted courser. Now the train tears 
across a broad plain, now thunders over a bridge, now shoots from 
a tunnel, as though driven out by gunpowder. There stands the 
engineer, calm and fearless, with piercing eye, and coat-tails stream- 
ing at right-angles with his body, in the wind which himself has 
created. When nearing town he condescends to give a short con- 
cert with his bell, and sometimes indulges the crowd with a speci- 
men of whistling by steam ; but this is the extent of his playfulness. 
He realizes the solemn duties of his calling, and thoroughly devotes 
himself to his great ‘ mission.’ 

The stage-driver is an entirely different personage. His elevated 
position enables him to take liberal and enlarged views of the 
world. By constant motion he wears off the rust of humble life. 
He cannot be justly charged with bigotry in his religious tenets, 
or with bashfulness in his manners. Usually sharing his seat with 
some of his passengers, he becomes communicative, and can make 
himself quite familiar on a short acquaintance. His accomplish- 
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ments are numerous wi admitable. Hee can | whistle the most dif- 
ficult piece without missing a note, sing a few choice sentimental 
songs, give a very windy performance on the tin-horn, crack the whip 
with a graceful flourish, and crack a joke on the slightest provoca- 
tion. He is an itinerant philosopher : he studies in the stable, lec- 
tures from the coach, and debates in the bar-room. He is learned 
in time-honored witticisms, and familiar with the slang phrases of the 
day. Let no stranger presume to measure swords with him. He 
will find he has caught a Tartar, and come out of the contest with 
more scars than laurels. 

The son of Jehu has an especial regard for his ‘cattle.’ He 
may occasionally pelt them with curses, and put on the ‘ string’ with 
the greatest liberality, but no third party must interpose a word. 
He desires no interference in his family quarrels. Nor will he be 
dictated as to speed. Let no anxious traveller so far deceive him- 
self as to imagine that he can, by threats or coaxing, induce him to 

‘go a little faster.’ Make the attempt if you choose, and you will 
have a rare opportunity to scrutinize the scenery for the next half 
hour, for ten chances to one, the horses will not get out of a walk. 

Gentle reader: When you travel by stage-coach do not fail to 
keep on good terms with the knight of the whip. Treat him with 
due respect, and he will in return be accommodating and amiable, 
and exert himself to make your journey pleasant. But if you at- 
tempt to lord it over him, or to direct or advise how he shall dis- 
charge his professional duties, you will excite his dislike ; and, rest 
assured, he will be revenged. He will plaster some odious nick- 
name upon you, make the ostlers laugh at your expense, start off 
before you are in your place, drive at a snail’s pace where the road 
is smooth, and shake your very soul out of you when he reaches 
stones and ruts, and when he finally leaves you at your place of des- 
tination he will manifest his grief at parting by throwing your trunk 
about a rod. 

Thus have I endeavored to enumerate the peculiarities of the car 
and the coach, and to exhibit in a fair light their respective claims 
to favor. Perhaps I may with propriety, in concluding this branch 
of the subject, draw a parallel, in the manner of Plutarch, between 
the two; thus: 

The car is fashionable and the coach is venerable. The car rushes 
to and fro in the great arteries of the country, while the coach pene- 
trates the extremities and keeps up an agreeable circulation through 
the whole system. The car moves with energy, the coach with dig- 
nity. The one is troubled with smoke and sparks, the other with dust 
and mud. Both are liable to accidents, with this difference ; if upset 
in a coach you only gain more phrenological developments or break 
a rib or a limb, but if run off the track you are smashed toa jelly: 
there is a doctor to pay in one case and an undertaker in the other. 
Which is preferable on the whole, must long remain a mooted ques- 
tion. He who has leisure, and is fond of variety in his travels, and 
is able in case of an emergency to walk up the steep hills, and to 
lend a hand, now and then, in prying his fayorite out of the mud; 
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such an one will decide in favor of the coach. On the other hand, 
the active business man, the speculator, the pursuing sheriff and the 
pursued rogue, and above all, the fidgety, uneasy character, who is 
always in a great hurry to be where he has no business, and who 
would be willing to whiz through the air on the tail of a sky-rocket 
if he could only be sure of landing in a crowd; all these at once 
give in their suffrages for the car. 

Having thus carefully compared the first two terms of our pro- 
position, and having ascertained what relation they sustain to each 
other, in what they agree and in what they differ, it now remains to 
discover the fourth term ; something which shall be found to sustain 
a similar relation to a city that the coach does to the car. 

But I find myself in a condition resembling that of the Dutch 
tumbler mentioned in the celebrated historical work of Drepricn 
KNICKERBOCKER, of whom it is recorded, that he took a start of three 
miles for the purpose of jumping over a hill, but having run himself 
out of breath by the time he reached the foot, set himself down for 
a few moments to blow, and then walked over at his leisure. I 
deem it prudent to imitate his example, and will therefore rest 
awhile from these abstruse mathematical investigations, and ‘ blow’ 
a little. 


GULIELMUS. 
bye @ 
I= ANSWER TO ‘DINNA FORGET,’ IN THE KNICKEERBOCKFR FOR NOVEMBER. 
Neep ye bid me remember Full oft when my little ones 


The scenes of the past, Climb on my knee, 
Life’s bright happy spring time, My thoughts, ever faithful, 
Too happy to last ? Fly homeward to thee ; 


Though from those loved scenes And I lean my tired head 
An exile I roam, On thy kind gentle breast, 
My heart still is bound And whisper as they do, 
By the sweet ties of home. | Mother ! sing me to rest. 
Forget thee? My sister, Though far I have wandered 
The light of thy love, O’er billow and spray; — 
Still beameth upon me One bright hope has lighted me 
Where’er I may rove ; On my dark dreary way ; 
And mem’ty recaileth *T is the hope of return 
The days when we sung To America’s strand, 
The sweet Vesper Hymn For how can I forget 


In our own cottage homé. My dear native land! 


My mother! thou know’st 
That I cannot forget 
The mother who bore me, 
Who bearest me yet 

In the innermost shrine 


"T is there I would live, 
*T is there, I would die ; 
With her free air would blend 
My last parting sigh ; 
But if in the far North 


Of her fond loving heart ; My life’s star should set, 
Ah! I hardly can tell | Forget not the lost one ; 
How we ever could part! i Ah! dinna forget ! de. te 
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THE O. P. RIOTS. 
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THE commotion, which from its long continuance, and the ab- 
sorbing interest it excited in the city of London, has become cele- 
brated as the ‘O. P. Riots,’ occurred in Covent-Garden Theatre, 
London, in the year 1809. This theatre had been erected on the 
site of a building which from 1733, was devoted to theatrical per- 
formances, and which on the morning of the twentieth of Septem- > 
ber, 1808, had been destroyed by fire. 

Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane Theatres were the leading es- 
tablishments of the kind in the metropolis, and their performances 
were sanctioned by royal patent, which secured a monopoly of re- | 4 
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presenting the highest class of dramatic productions ; that privilege ; 
being denied to their theatrical cotemporaries. The corner stone of | 
: the new edifice was laid by the Prince or Wa es, grand-master | 3 
of the Masonic order, amid a display by the fraternity, and with the | a 


usual solemnities, on the thirty-first of December, 1808. The work 
proceeded to completion with a celerity hitherto unparalleled and 
then deemed almost magical; and on the eighteenth of September, 
1809, the building was ready to be opened to the public. 

Its exterior was graced by some architectural beauty, and the in- 
terior was adorned by great richness of ornament, and judiciously : 
arranged to afford an opportunity to each spectator of seeing and : 
hearing every thing that might be passing on the stage. The boxes 
of the first and second circles, as in the old house, were appropriated 
to the public at large. The third circle, however, was divided into 
separate boxes, the access to which was by a separate: entrance, 
and these boxes were intended for the exclusive use of annual sub- 
scribers. 

For several days prior to that which had been fixed for the open- 
ing, the proprietors announced, through the daily newspapers, that 
the building had been completed, and ‘ begged leave respectfully to 
state to the public the absolute necessity that compelled them to 
make the following advance in the prices of admission :’ 


% 
; 
; 
‘ 


‘ Boxgs, seven shillings; half price, three shillings and sixpence ; pit, four shillings; half price as 
usual. The lower and upper galleries will remain at the old prices. On the late calamitous destruc- 
tion of their property, the proprietors,encouraged by the remembrance of former patronage, in- 
stantly and cheerfully applied themselves to the erection of a new theatre, solicitous only, that with- 
out enlarging the audience-part of the edifice, it might afford’the public improved accommodation 
and security, and at the same time, present an additional ornament to the metropolis of the British 
empire. This their most anxious wish, they flatter themselves they have solidly effected, not only 
within the short space of ten months, from the laying of the foundations, but under the enormously 
expensive disadvantage of circumstances singularly unfavorable to building. 

‘When it is known that no less a sum than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds has been ex- 
pended in order to render this theatre worthy of British spectators and of the genius of their native 
poets ; when in this undertaking the inevitable accumulation of at Jeast a six-fold rentage is incurred ; 
and when, in addition to these pressing incumbrances, the increased and rapidly increasing prices of 
; every article indispensable to dramatic representations come to be considered, the proprietors per- 


suade themselves, that in their proposed regulation they shall be honored with the concurrence of an 
enlightened and liberal public.’ 








The prices of admission to the old theatre had been, boxes six 


shillings; half-price, three shillings; pit, three shillings and six- 
pence. 
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Upon this announcement being made, various articles appeared 
in the newspapers of the day, severely criticizing the statements put 
forth by the proprietors, and with a free use ef abusive epithets, de- 
nying that any necessity had arisen, which could justify any advance 
on the old prices. It was charged that the proprietors intended to 
deceive the public; that the conflagration was in fact a benefit ra- 
ther than a misfortune, as the old building was exceedingly dilapi- 
dated, and it had been in contemplation to tear it down; that an 
engagement had been formed with Madam Catalini, at four thousand 
pounds per annum, while native performers were without employ- 
ment; and that a course would be pursued calculated ‘to banish the 
genius of our native poets from the stage.’ In addition to these 
causes of discontent, the annual boxes became the subject of strong 
animadversion ; and from the arrangement of them, they gave rise, 
without any apparently just cause, to the most scandalous insinua- 
tions. 

Out of the hundreds of these attacks, all in a similar spirit, we 
make an extract from one which gives a good idea of the asperity, 
the violence, and the bitterness of all. On the sixteenth of Septem- 
ber, one writer concludes his article with: ‘I am for rebellion; and 
let me tell King Joun, that if he will not give us the English spirit 
of Garrick, we will give him and his Frenchified crew the spirit of 
Marat. The spirit of Garrick was this, bless his English soul!’ 

Thus apparently eager for the contest waited the public for the 
fated day; and as from a hostile army ever and anon was heard ‘ the 
dreadful note of preparation.’ The eighteenth day of September 
had arrived, and for hours before the doors were opened, an im- 
mense crowd was waiting for admittance. At the appointed time 
the way was cleared, and though but one entrance to the pit, that 
on Bedford-avenue was opened, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
crowd, the house in a few minutes was filled to its utmost capacity. 

Thus with feelings still more irritated, a portion of the audience en- 
tered the house, and all of them in no humor to brook with easy ac- 
quiescence any infringement of their usual privileges. 

For a few minutes the people were occupied in admiring the 
beauty of the decorations; yet no music from the orchestra served 
to amuse them when their wonder had abated, and they were left to 
turn from what had for a moment kept them silent, to the causes of 
discontent which were remaining in their breasts. The audience 
called for ‘Gop Save the King,’ a request that in former days had 
always met with an instantaneous response ; but their call was vain ; 

the musicians failed to comply. They now loudly manifested their 
resentment ; and at length, when acquiescence had no merit, when the 
audience would estimate compliance as something extorted by fear ; 
the orchestra, the actors, and the audience united to swell the na- 
tional anthem. Aroused by these things, the people were not to be 
appeased ; and on the appearance of the manager, Mr. Joun P. 
KemBLE, in the costume of Macbeth, for the purpose of making the 
opening occasional address, the storm burst out in all its fury. The 
address was unheard amidst the yells and cries of the exasperated 
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people. Kemble begged with his eyes and attitudes, for with his 
voice it was allin vain. ‘Noimposition!’ ‘No Catalini!’ saluted 
his ears; and above the din was heard the words, which became 
the potent Shibboleth of uproar and confusion, ‘Old Prices /’ ‘Old 
Prices !’ 

The address being passed over, the play commenced, but neither 
the tones of Macbeth, nor those of his lady, Mrs. Siddons, could 
calm the tempest, or win one short moment of repose. The storm 
raged on, to the close of the play; and when Macduff (C. Kemble) 
stabbed the King, the audience, as if regretting that the scene was 
not a reality, urged on the deed: ‘ Well done! kill him, Charley!’ 

The performances of the evening being concluded, the audience 
kept their seats, and the managers were called for. Long was the 
call protracted; when, in place of the managers, the magistrates 
made their appearance on the stage. Threats of vengeance were 
loudly uttered at this new insult. The ‘riot act’ was produced, the 
reading was began, and meeting with no better reception than the 
play, was finished in dumb show. The magistrates, finding that 
their presence failed to produce the desired effect, and conscious 
that they had mistaken their powers, and had at least made them- 
selves the subjects of ridicule, withdrew, leaving the audience in 
full possession of the house. 

Throughout this whole affair, the managers had been guilty of 
the most inexcusable blunders. They had commenced by irritating 
the people in failing to open to them all the avenues of entrance 
within their power; they had wounded their pride in a tender point 
by neglecting to comply with the call for the national anthem ; and 
had now still farther excited them by calling upon the magistrates 
to disperse them as a riotous mob, when no riot had taken place ; 
no injury had been done to person or property ; and when they had 
merely been guilty of exercising what was deemed by them an 
indefeasible right: the expression of disapprobation. They had 
drowned by clamor the voices of the performers ; they had turned 
their backs on the stage while Mr. J. P. Kemble was on it; but 
they had done nothing for which they were amenable to the laws 
of the land. y 

‘The Times’ of the next morning, giving an account of the events 
of the evening, concludes with this language: ‘ The proprietors 
must come down; they are over-shooting their mark, and they had 
better give up what in the end will be ignominiously wrested from 
them.’ 

‘The Beggar’s Opera’ was performed on the next evening, (the 
nineteenth of September,) amid a similar discordant din, which 
was kept up with unabated violence until the close of the evening’s 
performances. At the half-price, the theatre filled up; banners 
and placards, with the words ‘ Old Prices !’ were passed about. One 
of these placards was snatched by a boy belonging to the orches- 
tra, and the cry became general, ‘Get upon the stage!’ Upon this, 
numbers of Bow-street officers entered on the stage from the wings, 
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and the trap-doors were let down, and yawned to catch the inva- 
ders. On the third evening the same occurrences took place. 

It may be remarked, that no personal violence was offered to any 
of the performers during the continuance of these disturbances ; 
and the audience seemed desirous of showing that their conduct 
was directed solely at the managers. At last, on this evening, though 
he had often been called before, Mr. Kemble made his appearance 
on the stage. Silence was obtained; he advanced, and announced 
that the proprietors were willing to conform to the wishes of the 
public. This assurance was received with rapture; but when 
silence was again restored, he added: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to know what you want.’ 

The audience would hear no more; and amid a Babel of words, 
he retired. After a short time, Mr. Smyth, a barrister, addressed 
the audience, and obtained a hearing for Mr. Kemble, who again 
approached, and again inquired the wishes of the audience. A 
Mr. Leigh replied, ‘ The Old Prices.’ Mr. Kemble reiterated the 
assertions of the opening card, and without yielding in the slightest 
to the demands, withdrew. 

After a day or two, the managers proposed the appointment of 
a committee of gentlemen to investigate the affairs of the theatre, 
and report whether its circumstances required that the new prices 
should be maintained, and named, as such committee, the Governor 
of the Bank of England, the Accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery, Sir Francis Baring, and Mr. Augerstein, the Attorney- 
general. Objections were made to this committee, and at length a 
committee was agreed upon, and on the sixth night, (September 
twenty-third,) the managers announced that the theatre would re- 
main closed until the report was made, and that the engagement of 
Catalini was relinquished. The report of the committee was pre- 
sented to the public on the second of October, and the conclusion 
at which the committee had arrived was stated to be in favor of the 
new prices. The theatre was reépened on Wednsday, October the 
fourth, but with no better success. The public were dissatisfied. 
They thought the accounts of the theatre had not been presented 
fairly to the committee. This report, together with a statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of the last six years, formed the basis 
of numerous spirited attacks, and the subject of unrelenting abuse. 

The same scenes of confusion ensued at the reépening, and the 
violence of popular clamor was unabated. Almost nightly the au- 
dience was addressed by persons from the boxes; they were urged 
to a continued expression of the feeling which had moved them ; 
and the public at large was united with the play-goers in their re- 
sistance to the demands of the managers. For the purpose of over- 
awing the people, Mendoza, a noted pugilist, with persons of @ 
similar character, were introduced into the pit, and this deyice 
failed of success. The fights were nightly renewed, until at length 
these intruders were expelled ; and then the O. P. songs were sung, 
the O. P. dances danced, and the badges worn and banners displayed 
without interruption, 
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So great hold aid these affairs taken on the public mind, that 
O. P. watch-ribbons and tooth-picks were in common use, and 
ladies of respectability were frequently seen in the boxes, encou- 
raging by their presence the more immediate actors. The magis- 
trates, too, had not been without employment, and each evening 
they were engaged in receiving complaints and disposing of offen- 
ders, who were arrested and brought before them, charged with a 
participation in these disturbances; and scores of persons, of re- 
spectable station in society, were bailed to answer at the approach- 
ing sessions. The causes of the complaint against the managers 
were now defined to be the alteration of the prices, the employ- 
ment of the pugilists, and the erection of the annual boxes, which 
were deemed an encroachment on the rights of the public, who 
were thereby restricted to narrower limits than formerly. 

On the twenty-eighth night, (October thirty-first,) the fury of the 
audience seemed to have abated; the house was very crowded, and 
the opposition did not commence until the fourth act. There were 
but few hats seen in the pit with the O, P. cypher on them ; among 
them, however, was seen a gentleman of the bar, who, standing in 
the centre of the pit, and being well known and recognized, the pit 
gave three cheers of ‘Clifford forever!’ The uproar continued 
until the close of the performances, when the crowd quietly dis- 
persed. From the police-reports of the day we learn, however, 
that ‘at the close of the performance, Mr. Clifford, the barrister, 
and four other persons, were taken into custody in the avenue lead- 
ing from the pit, and brought before the magistrate. They were 
charged with wearing the letters O. P. on their hats, and making a 
violent noise and riot in the pit during the performance.’ Mr. Clif- 
ford and his friends avowed the fact, and declared that they had ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the performance, but not ‘illegally. 
The magistrate, without hesitation, ordered them to be discharged ; 
and on leaving the office, they were hailed with cheers and acclame- 
tions by an immense crowd of persons, who had witnessed their 
capture by the officers, and conducted them away in triumph. It 
appeared that this arrest was made by order of Mr. Brandon, the 
box-keeper. 

Mr. Clifford brought an action for false imprisonment against 
Brandon, which was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, before 
Sir James Mansfield, chief justice, December the fifth, 1809. Two 
questions were submitted to the jury by the court: whether Mr. 
Clifford had been guilty of a riot, and whether he had been ille- 
gally arrested. The verdict was for the plaintiff, with five pounds 
damages. 

After the verdict was rendered, the judge inquired on what 
grounds they founded their verdict, and he was answered: ‘ We 
found the verdict on the ground that the plaintiff was illegally ap- 
prehended.’ On being pressed for a more explicit disclosure, the 
answer was: ‘It was generally thought rather harsh to construe 
wearing O. P. into an act of riot, and by some that it would be 
inconsistent with the rights of Englishmen.’ 
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Mr. Clifford was now a frequent visitor to the pit, and his appear- 
ance was always hailed with enthusiastic uproar, and O. P.-ism 
flourished with still greater vigor. Subscriptions were opened for 
the assistance of persons who had been prosecuted, and a large 
sum of money was collected. A dinner was given at the Crown- 
and-Anchor tavern, December the fourteenth, by the ‘ Enemies to 
Managerial Insolence and Oppression,’ Mr. Clifford in the chair. He 
stated that he had had an interview with Mr. Kemble, and that he 
desired to appear on that occasion, for the purpose of making a 
proposition for the arrangement of the existing difficulties. 

This request was acceded to, and Mr. Kemble entered the room. 
He was received with some applause, and was invited to take a seat 
on the right hand of Mr. Clifford. After an expression of opinion 
by several gentlemen present, a committee retired, and on return- 
ing they stated the propositions to which the proprietors were ex- 
pected to accede: 

I. The private boxes shall be reduced to the same situation as 
they were in 1802. (Loud applause and unanimous assent.) 

II. With regard to prices, that if the pit should return to what it 
was, three shillings and sixpence, but that of the boxes should be 
continued at seven shillings. Very few hands appeared for the af- 
firmative, and when the negative was put a sort of O. P. dance took 
place, which rather emphatically answered the question. 

III. An apology must be made to the public, and Mr. Brandon 
must be dismissed. Loudly acclaimed. 

IV. That all actions at law and prosecutions shall be at an end 
on both sides. Received with applauses. 

Mr. Kemble said he would lay these propositions before the pro- 
prietors ; and expressing his regret at the rupture between them 
and the public, and his desire for a reconciliation, he withdrew. An 
apology from the proprietors appeared at the bottom of the play- 
bills on the fifteenth December; a change was made in the price of 
admission to the pit; and a promise was given that at the end of 
the season the annual boxes should be removed. Mr. Kemble took 
part in the evening’s performances. He announced that Mr. Bran- 
don had retired from the office of box-keeper; he deprecated the 
introduction of the pugilists, and renewed the promises made in the 
bills. The audience listened breathless to the address; and at its 
close ‘ Weare satisfied !’ resounded through the house ; cheers pre- 
ceded cheers; the play proceeded, amid reiterated bursts of ap- 
plause ; and with this evening, the O. P. riots ceased forever. 

The O. P. party in its triumph was disposed to forget the excite- 
ment of the past, and they united in giving a public dinner to Messrs. 
Kemble and Harris, on the fourth of January, 1810, on which occa- 
sion the reconciliation was cemented by a night of enjoyment and 
hilarity. 

Thus closed these exciting scenes, unparalleled in theatrical history. 
For sixty nights had the regular performances of the theatre been 
interrupted in the most violent manner, and yet no injury had been 
done to persons or property. The contest had been successful on 
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he part of des public. The law has now become oieablished: that 
the audience with their tickets purchase the right to condemn as 
well as to praise. 


While managers desire applause they must submit to censure ; 
they have no right to complain when their efforts to please fail of 
success. Public opinion and public taste are the criterions of ex- 
cellence, and there is no appeal. The stage may now take warning 


by the past, and learn an important truth from a favorite motto of 
the O. P.-ists : 


‘ Tue drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please, must please, to live.’ WD. 


A S ON G =z @ ISABEL. 


BY C. G@. EASTMAN. 


Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 
IsaBeL? 
Are thy thoughts upon the sea — 
Can you tell? 
All day sitting, 
Humming, knitting, 
Scarcely ever looking slily up as formerly at me ; 
Where’s thy chatter, 
What ’s the matter, 
IsaBEL? 


Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 
IsaBeL? 
With thy lover on the sea, 
IsaBEL? 
Ah, thy mother, 
And another ! 
When the symptoms made appearance of this maiden’s maladies 
In a letter, 
Told the better, 
[saBEL. 


If thy heart is on the sea, 
IsaBEL, 
And thy thoughts are on the sea, 
It is well; 
Round thy lover, 
Let them hover: 
Though thy mother says OLp Sxrnruint has more mortgages than he ; 
Thy lip’s honey, 
Bought with money — 
I-s-a-B-E-L!! 
Montpelier, ( Vt.) 
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A RIDE TO BONAVENTURE. 





NFAR SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Tue first thing I do when I arrive at a town of any considerable 
size, is to study the plan which usually hangs in every hotel, and 
obtain some general idea of the direction of the streets, and the lo- 
cality of the important public buildings. The next thing I do is to 
mount a horse reputed for gentleness and sagacity, or who, at all 
events, can find the way back to his stall; and then I sally out in 
quest of adventures. If my memory should fail, I rely upon the 
extra intelligence hired for the day from the livery-stable; and it 
has happened to me more than once to discover in this way the 
truth of the maxim that ‘ Two heads are better than one.’ In Savan- 
nah, where I am now writing, one hardly needs a clue of this kind. 
Any one who, ‘in boyhood’s years,’ has watched the gradual growth 
of a bed-quilt under his mother’s or sister’s hands, and remembers 
the regularity with which the patches of green are interspersed 
with the patches of white, red and yellow, is perfectly qualified to 
appreciate all the mysteries of this beautiful city. The ‘ organ of 
order’ must have been fully developed upon the head of its founder. 
It excels even Philadelphia in its regularity, for there is no such 
enormity as Dock-street, cutting decent parallelograms into tri- 
angles, and perplexing the mind of every traveller. But to do 
Philadelphia, which I love, no comparative injustice, let me send 
down and borrow the plan of the city for another scrutiny. 

Well, here it is, spread out upon my bed, and covering nearly the 
whole counterpane. The original city is laid out with the most 
perfect regularity; but to accommodate the windings of the river, 
there was necessarily a little bend in the street which lies upon it ; 
and here on the east is a road marked ‘ Thunderbolt,’ which forces 
its way into the very heart of the suburbs. There are some twenty 
squares, well filled with trees, which in this spring weather are co- 
vered with an abundant foliage, the leaves looking as fresh and as 
green as if they had come from the country. Underneath, the 
Bermuda-grass grows vigorously, being protected by a railing and 
a peculiar gate, which prohibits the passage of every thing incapa- 
ble of passing through a strait only one foot in the clear. I have 
seen ladies in all the glory of their flowing vestments within these 
enclosures, and I have also seen cows; but how they got in it is 
impossible for me to tell. There is always a difficulty about these 
green enclosures. The fathers of the city of course mean that 
every body should enjoy them, even boys with their shinny-sticks ; 
and the delicate question is, how to regulate the terms of admission 
so as to exclude those who are unable properly to enjoy the privi- 
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lege, and at the same time not to make the tariff bear too heavily 
upon the most beautiful objects in any place—the ladies. 

However, that is not the subject which I ‘ took my pen in hand’ 
to write about. The strange name, the ‘ Thunderbolt-road,’ caught 
my eye upon the first glance at the map; and accordingly, after I 
had trotted awhile through the streets, and familiarized my eye 
pretty well with the prominent buildings, I struck off into this beau- 
tiful ‘ path,’ as they say in this country. Fora couple of miles it 
runs between fences and ditches, lined by the most magnificent 
trees. Within are gardens for the supply of the markets of the 
city. They appear to be highly productive, the soil being very 
rich, and well watered. Though early in spring, there seemed to 
be plenty of peas and ripe potatoes. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that they were cultivated by those most accomplished knights of the 
spade, the Patlanders. 

I followed the road that seemed most travelled, and found myself 
in the midst of a beautiful grove of cedars, and soon before a house 
that occupied a picturesque position on the high bluff of the Sa- 
vannah. The family appeared to be in a state of excitement. Lit- 
tle negroes were tearing back and forth between the garden-gate 
and the kitchen, and those of larger growth were thumping away 
upon tin-pans, iron-kettles, shovel-and-tongs, and various other in- 
struments of discordant music. They seemed to be directing their 
attention to a cluster of trees, up to the branches of which they were 
gazing with as much earnestness as if they meant to magnetize them; 
but their wills were too much disturbed, for the branches waved in 
the gentle breeze very unconcernedly, while the countenances of 
the magnetizers were very much concerned indeed. Ancient Druids 
could not have looked with more appearance of devotion up to the 
solemn oaks, whence they expected aid, than did these sable aspi- 
rants in this noisy and mysterious concert; and the priests of Baal 
could not have made more of a ‘ fuss generally’ than was here pro- 
duced by these extemporaneous drummers. They told me, ‘ De 
bees been swarming,’ and all the noise was intended to charm them 
to remain. On me it had the effect of ‘the reverse passes,’ and I 
pursued my way along the riyer-bank. The shore is bold, and the 
table-land is at least eighty feet above the water. As I rode along 
I had a succession of beautiful views, very extensive, taking in 
many rice-plantations, with their broad canals and their white- 
washed and comfortable-looking cabins glistening in the sun-light. 
But my attention was suddenly withdrawn from all other objects 
by finding myself in the midst of an avenue of live-oaks, one hun- 
dred yards long. 

Exclamations on paper never look well. No quantity of marks 
of surprise (!!!) have any effect upon my feelings. My eyes usu- 
ally glide over them without many thanks to the printer for his trou- 
ble. In fact, I doubt if any one, when quite alone, ever says ‘ oh!’ 


or ‘ah! The physical effect of surprise is a quickening of the 
pulse, and an interruption of regular respiration for a moment, and 
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an effort to relieve one’s-self es a long poset lial sometimes 
takes the shape of a long, low whistle. Now I have read as many 
descriptions of groves as any person I know, and supposed I had as 
good an idea of the original Gothic arch as could be obtained from 
trees planted by nature or art; but I confess I never imagined any 
thing which approached i in beauty and impressiveness the avenues 
of oaks at Bonaventure. It will be impossible for any description 
that I can make to affect you as the sight must affect any one, who 
is at all impressible, when on the spot. After riding about for near 
an hour, | discovered that they had been planted by the hand of 
man, and were intended to surround a house, of which the ruins 
still remain. Standing in front of the house, you perceive that the 
rows before you, at the right hand and the left, and behind you, 
once formed the erclosure of a large square; beyond these, on 
every side except in the rear of the house, there are three other 
rows, quite perfect, forming three complete avenues, affording cool 
and shady walks at all times of the day. The centre rows are con- 
tinued down to the river on oné side, and toward the city on the 
other. A slight sketch will make this plain: 
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A: the River. B: the Garden. C: Road tothe City. D: Ruined Dwelling. 


Behind the house there must have been a beautiful garden. The 
borders of the beds are made of ‘tabby,’ I think it is called, being 
a composition of lime, sand and shells, and they remain perfect to 
this hour. This beautiful place has not been inhabited for many 
years, and other trees have grown up among the live-oaks, produ- 
cing an appearance of irregularity, which makes it difficult for a 
stranger to find out at once the details of the plan. These grounds 
have recently been purchased by the proprietor of the hotel, with 
the intention of laying them out fora cemetery. The surface of 
the earth is not so diversified as at Mount Auburn; but its solemn 
oaks, heavily draped with moss, give it a peculiar fitness for fune- 
real purposes, which cannot elsewhere be obtained. 

Mobile, Alabama. 
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To My Absent Sister. 


M Y Ae? Sh NR BIB TER. 


WueEn morning dawns with eye of light, 
And balmy zephyrs soft and coy, 

And meadows green, and streamiets bright, 
Are filling every soul with joy ; 

When upward wheels the lark on high, 

And gaily peals the starling’s cry, 

And blithely chirps the tiny wren, 

And whirrs the partridge through the glen, 

Then doth my spirit long for thee ; 

Say, sister, dost thou think of me? 


When all is wrapped in noontide heat, 

And kindly gales have ceased to blow, 
And earth is pressed by busy feet, 

And wild deer to their covert go; 
When dews all dry from buds and flowers, 
And birds all hie to shadier bowers, 

And every billow, tinged with gold, 
More softly o’er the beach is rolled; 
Then does my spirit long for thee ; 
Say, dear one! dost thou think of me? 


itl. 


When proudly on his watery bed 

The bright-haired sun sinks down to rest, 
And evening steals with silent tread, 

And gentle ring-doves seek their nest ; 
When insects raise their piping notes, 
As twilight haze above them floats, 
And crimson clouds of changing hue 
Mix with the deep and boundless blue ; 
Then does my spirit long for thee ; 
Say, lov’d one! dost thou think of me? 


ty. 


When slowly comes the silver moon, 

And stars in liquid beauty glow, 
And pearl-like, clustering one by one, 

The trembling dew-drops gem the bough ; 
When all things rest in earth and air, 
While o’er my breast steal memories fair 
Of all I love, of all I know, 

Of all I prize most dear below ; 
My spirit fondly dwells with thee ; 
Then, Sister! then, O think of me! 
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Tue Lire or Witttam ALEXANDER, EArt oF STIRLING, a Major-General in the Army of the 

United States during the Revolution. By his grandson, Witt1am ALEXANDER Dvuer, LL. D. 

Sucu is the title of a work recently published by the Historical Society of New- 
Jersey, as the second volume of its ‘ Collections,’ and which is now for sale in this 
city, by Messrs. Witey anp Purnam. To say nothing of the literary execution of 
this book, we seldom see, in these days of cheap publications, one more attractive 
in its appearance. The typography is admirable, and it is embellished by a portrait 
of Lord Sririine, and other well-executed engravings. Until we had read this 
volume, we must confess we had no adequate conception of the character and ser- 
vices of Lord Sririne, important as we believed the latter to have been; and we 
fully agree with his biographer in considering it ‘ not less consonant to justice than 
duty that one of his descendants should attempt to compensate for the neglect’ of 
those historians of the American Revolution, and compilers of American biography, 
who have so imperfectly appreciated the character and commemorated the services 
‘of an officer who was surpassed by few of his contemporaries in military experience 
and enterprise ; by one only in disinterested and zealous devotion to his country ; by 
none in the sacrifices he made for it.’ 

The subject of this memoir was born in the city of New-York, in 1726. His fa- 
ther, James ALEXANDER, came from Scotland to this country in the year 1716; and 
from his mathematical acquirements, soon afterward obtained the appointment of 
Surveyor-General for the two provinces of New-York and New-Jersey. In the lat- 
ter he was succeeded by his son, who seems to have inherited his father’s fondness 
for the mathematics. ‘The father had served in the rebellion of 1715 as an officer of 
engineers ; and from him the son may also have inherited his military tastes. ‘Though 
bred a merchant, young ALEXANDER at an early age joined the British army under 
General’ Suirtey, and became his private secretary and aid-de-camp. When Suir- 
LEY was recalled, he accompanied him to England ; and upon an inquiry into the 
conduct of the general during his command in America, the secretary and aid-de- 
camp was examined as a witness on his behalf, at the bar of the House of Commons. 
It was not so much the general as the ministry that was attacked on this occasion ; 
and as Mr. ALExANDER’s testimony tended materially to their exculpation, he subse- 
quently received the most flattering attentions from the premier, the elder WiLtiam 
Pirr, afterward the great Lord Cuaruam, as well as from other leading members of 
the administration. Among them was the celebrated Cuar.es TownsHenp, by whose 
encouragement and the persuasions of more intimate friends he was induced to lay 
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claim to the vacant earldom of Stiriine, to which he was believed to be entitied, as 
the next heir-male of its last possessor. ‘The proper legal proceedings were accord- 
ingly commenced and prosecuted, and they resulted in the establishment of his claim. 
He now contemplated establishing himself permanently in Great Britain ; took a 
house in London, and resided there some years, when the death of his mother ren- 
dered it necessary for him to return to America. a 

The difficulties which shortly afterward arose between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies on occasion of the stamp-act, and the part taken in that controversy by Lord 
StrrinG, in favor of his native country, led him to postpone his removal ; and the 
troubles which speedily followed from the renewal of another attempt to tax the 
colonists without their consent, and by the authority of the British Parliament, de- 
termined him to abandon the project. 

He was, as his biographer expresses it, ‘a whig, not merely from education and 
early political associations, but from the convictions of his maturer judgment.’ He 
accordingly espoused the American cause with great ardor, and was among the first 
to take up arms against the oppressions of the mother country. The service he had 
seen under General SuirLey recommended him to military employment; and he 
was drawn from his retirement at Baskenridge by the unanimous voice of his im- 
mediate neighbors, who chose him to command a regiment of militia. From this he 
was soon transferred to the command of the first regiment raised in New-Jersey for 
the continental service. He repaired at once to Elizabethtown, to recruit ; and be- 
fore he had completed his ranks, he planned and conducted the first military enter- 
prise against the enemy in the middle states, and was rewarded for the success that 
attended it by one of the first votes of approbation passed by the Continental Con- 
gress. ‘This led to his promotion as a Brigadier-General, and to his being ordered to 
the command at New-York ; where it became his duty to prepare for the defence of 
that important place against the British force advancing to its attack. He lost no 
time in the execution of the orders of his superiors to that effect, and immediately 
set about constructing works in Manhattan, Long and Staten Islands, and on the 
opposite shore of New-Jersey. Whén superseded in this command by the arrival of 
General WasuINGTON with the main body of the army from Boston, Lord Stiruina 
was ordered to take post on Long-Island ; and the conspicuous part he took in the 
battle fought there on the arrival of the British, confirmed his reputation for bravery 
and good conduct, though the issue was unfortunate. Overpowered by numbers, he 
was made prisoner, but speedily exchanged by Wasnineton, who required his ser- 
vices in the field. He rejoined the army in its memorable retreat through New- 
Jersey, and before the opening of, the succeeding campaign he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. In that capacity he led his division at the battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, in both of which he distinguished himself. 

But it was at the battle of Monmouth that he gained his brightest laurels, in con- 
tributing to retrieve the fortunes of the day, when jeoparded by the retreat of Gene- 
ral Lez. He was next detached to the northern frontier of New-Jersey, upon the 
Hudson river, and advanced his posts to the neighborhood of Hackensack. While 
in this command he directed the gallant exploit of Colonel Henry Lee against Pow- 
les-Hook, and covered his retreat ; and for his conduct on the occasion received the 
thanks of Congress. He was then ordered to the command of a military district 
comprising the states of New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware ; and established 
his head-quarters at Philadelphia. The next year, upon the alarm of an invasion 
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from Canada, he was transferred to the command of the northern department, and 
removed his head-quarters to Albany. A formidable British force under General 
St. Lecer was advancing from Canada with the design of drawing attention from 
Lord Cornwa..is’s operations, and eventually forming a junction with him, similar 
to that projected between Sir Henry Cuinron and Burcoyne. To meet this attempt, 
Lord Srixuine detached a strong force, under Colonel Marinus WiLzet, to the 
westward, and proceeded with the remainder of his troops to the support of the force 
under General Srark, at Saratoga. He called in the neighboring militia, and con- 
centrated his force upon the Hudson, near the ferry at Fort Miller, where he had 
resolved to dispute the passage of the river. But the enemy, receiving intelligence 
of the surrender of Cornwa is, was fain to make good his retreat, after advancing 
as far as the head of Lake George. Upon his return to Albany, Lord Srirtine 
proposed a winter expedition to Canada, and an attack upon New-York; both of 
which were prevented by the signing of the preliminary treaty of peace. He still 
continued in the command at Albany, where, in consequence of the fatigue, anxiety 
and exposure he had lately undergone, he suffered a severe attack of gout, which 


terminated his life, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and a few weeks before the 
proclamation of peace. 


Although we coincide in the opinion of his biographer, that the man spoken of by 
WasuINGTON in the terms of his well-known letter of condolence to the widow of 
Lord Sririine, upon being informed of his death, could scarcely need other enco- 
mium, yet we cannot resist the inclination to transfer to our pages a portion of the 
concluding summary of his life and character, as given by his descendant : 


‘To strong native powers of mind he added industry and perseverance, with early-acquired 
habits of method and attention. His natural abilities were more solid than brilliant; his acquire- 
ments more useful than uncommon. His education was such only as the state of the country afforded, 
but he received from his father instruction in his favorite studies of mathematics and astronomy, 
which rendered him no ordinary proficient in those sciences, He was bred, us we have seen, a 
merchant, aud was successfully pursuing bis business, when he was induced to join the army under 
General SHIKLEY, first as a commissary, and afterward as aid-de-camp and private secretary to the 
commander-in-chief. In these stations he served several campaigns in the war which commenced 
on this continent in 1747; and the result of his military experience was especially evinced in the 
battles of Long Island, Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth, in all of which he sustained a 
conspicuous and efficient part. In an evil hour he accompanied General Suiriey to England, from 
motives more consistent with the generosity of his temper than with prudence and forethought ; and 
when there, he was persuaded by SuirLey and others of his friends to prefer a claim to what proved 
to be a barren title. The prosecution of this claim was attended with heavy pecuniary expenses, 
which, together with those incident to lis prolonged residence in England, of which it was the cause, 
laid the foundation of subsequent embarrassments. Remarkable for the cheerfulness and hilarity of 
his disposition, he was there confirmed in those convivial habits that increased upon him in after 
life; though never to such a degree as to interfere with the performance of his public duties, or de- 

rive him of the esteem and confidence of his official superiors or private friends. They contri- 
Cesed, nevertheless, to deepen the shade cast over his latter years by the perplexity of his affairs, 
and rendered more striking the contrast between the opening and close of his career. Almost from 
his first entrance upon the active duties of life, he was engaged in the service of his country. Al- 
though possessed of an easy fortune, he devoted a large portion of his time, with his peculiar talents 
and acquiremeuts, to the public in that department of the colonial government in which they were 
calculated to be most useful. Early imbued with sound principles of constitutional liberty, we find 
him, when the rights of the colonists were assailed, among the first to take up arms in their defence; 
and notwithstanding his soctal and personal relations with Great Britain, cultivated as they had re- 
cently been during his resideuce in the metropolis of the empire, and brightened by the attentions 
he had received from the most powerful and distinguished of her sons, he id not for a moment hesi- 
tate to protest against her usurpations, and declare in favor of his native land. From that moment 
he literally devoted his life and fortune to her cause, and literally lost them both. 


After this extract, it cannot be necessary for us to add any thing in commendation 
of the style or literary execution of the work. It is sufficient, both for the discharge 
of our duty and for the author’s fame, to invite our readers to judge for themselves. 
Notwithstanding the interest of the narrative parts of the book, the most attractive 
portion to us is the correspondence contained in it. The letters of Lord Styrxtine 
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himself serve to illustrate his character, as his acts exhibit his merits, both as a man 
and an officer; while those of his correspondents bear witness to the high estimation 
in which they were held by some of the greatest of his contemporaries. The most 
interesting letter’ perhaps are those of the celebrated Cuaries ‘TownsHEenp, and 
others of his friends in England, and of Wasuincton, Frankuin, Hancock, Scuvy- 
LER, and others of the foremost men of our country, in its most trying times. It is 
however deeply to be regretted that a number of the most important letters of the 
original collection are not now to be found. ‘ They were selected,’ as our author in- 
forms us in his preface, ‘ from the mass, and laid aside for greater security ; but, as 
not unfrequently happens in such cases, they were lost, perhaps, through the very 
means intended for their preservation. ‘This accident is the more to be lamented, as 
the letters in question comprised the correspondence of Lord Strirvine both during 
his residence in England, and after his return tothis country with the Earlsof Cuat- 
uAM, Bure, and Sue.tsurne, Mr. Cuar.tes Townsuenp, Mr. Weppersurn, afterward 
Lovucusoroven, and other British statesmen, upon American affairs, during a period 
when most of those persons were cabinet ministers, and all of them members of par- 
liament. ‘The same packet contained also, what was still more valuable, the private 
correspondence of General WasuineTon with Lord Sirxina, during the revolutionary 
war. This circumstance will account for the very few letters of the former, to be 
found in this publication.’ We cordially and confidently commend the work we have 
been considering to that wide perusal which it is so well calculated to command and 
reward. 


Tue Writines or Grorce WasHINGTON: being his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages, and 
other Papers, Official and Private. New-York: HagPER AND BROTHERS. 

WE should esteem no privilege of the extensive publishers to whom we are in- 
debted for the admirable work before us, greater than that of placing our imprint upon 
such enterprises as their superb Pictorial Bible, the works of Irvine and Prescort, 
and now upon the writings of the great and good Wasnincton. The contents of the 
superbly -printed book before us, as of those which are to follow this, to the number of 
twelve, are selected and published from the original manuscripts, which accumulated 
in the hands of Wasuineron during the long period of his public life, were carefully 
preserved by him at Mount Vernon, and by his will left to his nephew, Busurop 
Wasuinaton, from whom Mr. Sparks, the accomplished editor of the work before us, 
received them some ten years ago. ‘The original papers and letters amount to more 
than two hundred folio volumes, and have recently been purchased by Congress, and 
deposited in the archives of the government. From this immense mass of authentic 
matériel, Mr. Sparks has collated all the most valuable parts of WasnineTon’s 
writings, and has thus brought his work within the means of the general purchaser. 
The notes and appendixes are ample, and entirely authentic ; being derived from a 
great variety of unpublished manuscripts; while letters in foreign languages, and 
extracts from such letters, are translated for the convenience of every class of readers. 
Mr. Sparks, throughout the progress of the entire work, has followed closely the order 
of time, and adopted the plan of a personal narrative ; introducing collateral events 
no farther than was necessary to give completeness to his design, but occasionally in- 
terweaving anecdotes and such incidents of a private and personal nature as were 
known to be entirely authentic. ‘There will be no limit, nor should there be, to the 
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sale of this preéminently interesting and valuable work. The library of no Ameri- 
can can be at all complete without it. We have spoken of the great beauty of the paper 
and printing, but we should not omit to allude to the excellence of the illustrations, 
including the most authentic portraits on steel, together with numerous fac-similes of 
drawings and plans, from the pen of Wasnincron himself. Again do we most cor- 
dially commend Mr. Sears’ admirable work to a wide acceptance at the hands of 
American readers. 


Nortu-Amenican Review, for the April Quarter. Number CXXXV. Boston: Oris, BRoapERS 

AND Company. New-York: C.S. Francis aND CoMPANY. 

Tus strikes us, on a somewhat cursory perusal, as a very good number of our 
venerable contemporary. The articles are eleven in number, aud are upon the fol- 
lowing themes: ‘ The Intellectual Aspect of the Age,’ a scorching review of GiL- 
FILLAN’s preéminently stupid ‘ Gallery of Literary Portraits ; ‘ Scuooicrart on the 
[roquois Indians ;’ ‘ Arxin’s Life of Appison ;’ ‘ Greek Lexicography ;’ a notice of 
Driscer’s and Pickerine’s Lexicons, in which of course the palm is assigned to 
PickerinG ; ‘Rosert Haxy’s Character and Writings; a review of ‘Nine New 
Poets ; ‘ Duer’s Life of Lord Stirtinc;’ ‘The New Timon; Taytor’s ‘ Views 
Afoot in Europe ;) ‘ Amari’s History of the Sicilian Vespers;’ and four briefer 
‘Critical Notices.’ The review of the Life of Appison is rather retrospective, but it 
is well written, and possesses a good degree of interest. In the ‘ Nine New Poets’ 
are included several who will hardly deem themselves flattered by the reviewer. 
The ‘tuneful Nine’ are R. W. Emerson, Wituram E. Cuannine, Cuarres T. Brooks, 
Wituam W. Srory, T. B. Reap, James Cotman, Exvizasern Brown, Eres Sar- 
Gent, and Harriet Fartey. Emerson is described as writing enigmas in prose and 
verse, ‘sometimes with meaning in them, but more frequently without ; his verse 
generally defying all laws of rhythm, metre, grammar and common sense.’ Mr. 
CHANNING’s poetry is pronounced ‘ a feeble and d:luted copy of Mr. Emerson’s ; not 
so mystical and incoherent, but far more childish and insipid.” ‘The credit is awarded 
to Mr. Brooxs of being a faithful translator from the German bards, although the 
reviewer thinks he could have written better poems of hisown. ‘Mr. Story has 
harrowly escaped being a poet; but it is ane of those cases in which a miss is as 
good asa mile.’ He is reported an artist in the form of verse, but deficient in feel- 
ing and imagination ; while his chief merit leads to a vague and rambling diffuse- 
hess, which obscures and weakens his best conceptions. ‘ Mr. Reap's verses show 
taste and feeling, with occasional gleams of fancy ; but the critic declares them to 
be ‘ mere copies, reflections in water, of the more popular effusions of favorite con- 
temporary poets.’ He is entirely acquitted, however, of conscious plagiarism. ‘ The 
only fault of Mr. Cotman’s poems’ is declared to be, that ‘they are oppressively 
wearisome and dull; quite ‘tolerable, and not to be endured.’ Miss Browne, an 
Englishwoman, is cut short with an extract of four lines from her-book, which, 
although but a mere brick from the lady’s edifice, is certainly quite enough to estab- 
lish her architectural reputation. Mr. Eres Sarcent receives a fair consignment of 
praise, subject to a slight tariff Miss Faruey’s volume is pronounced a favorable 
specimen of what may be produced by a Lowell factory-girl, although the fair au- 
thor is taken to task for having chosen for her volume ‘ one of those coxcombical 
titles which the bad taste of Mr. Witxis has brought into fashion” The seventh 
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article is a justly commendatory review of Mr. Dver’s ‘ Life of Lord Sriruine,’ 
elsewhere noticed at large in these pages. The ‘ North-American’ confirms our 
views of ‘ The New Timon.’ It yields due credit, as we did, to what is commenda- 
ble in that pretentious volume; but it considers the author a ‘snob,’ on the very 
grounds urged by this Magazine. He is an imitator of Pore, but lacks his crystal 
terseness and epigrammatic point. ‘ Our author,’ says the reviewer, ‘makes up his 
characters. His mind is not of that creative quality which holds the elements of 
different characters as it were in solution, allowing each to absorb only that which 
is congenial to itself, by a kind of elective affinity.’ ‘ He is often exceedingly ob- 
scure ; certain passages in the poem have defied our utmost capacity of penetration.’ 
His metaphors are confused; and proofs are given that even his use of language is 
not always correct. ‘ Vivacity, rather than strength, rapidity of action rather than 
depth or originality, are the characteristics of his mind.’ ‘ His notions of manliness,’ 
adds the reviewer, ‘ are carried to an extreme which would be more offensive were it 


not altogether absurd.’ The critic gives the line which we quoted in a notice of 
‘The New Timon,’ 





‘Even in a love-song, men should write for men,’ 


with the remark: ‘ Imagine the author serenading Lord Stanzey, who seems to be 
: an object of his admiration, with ‘ Sleep, gentlemen, sleep!’ Of course his female 
. characters are mere shadows. J. Bayarp Tay or’s excellent work, ‘ Views Afoot 

in Europe’ are cordially commended, a service which the book is well calculated to 
command, from its intrinsic merits. As a whole, the present number of the ‘ North- 
| American’ well sustains its honorable reputation. 


History or THE DiscovERY AND SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY OF THE Mississippi, by the 
three great European Powers, Spain, France and Great Britain, and the subsequent Occupation, 

Settlement and Extension of Civii Government by the United States, until the year 1846. By Joun 

W. Monette, M.D. Intwo volumes. pp. 1062. New-York: HarPeR aND BROTHERS. 

Ir has been estimated that the lands lying upon the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries are sufficient to support the whole human race. If this be true, and there 
seems little reason to doubt it, a work which gives a complete and comprehensive 
history of the ‘ rise and progress’ of such a vast domain can hardly be too widely dif- 
fused. Indeed, the volumes before us supply an important desideratum, for they pre- 
sent a concise and comprehensive detail, a full yet condensed narrative of American 
colonization west of the Alleghanies. The author has connected the history of the 
French and Spanish colonies, which had an important agency in the destiny of the 
American republic with those of the Anglo- Americans in their advances upon the tribu- 

i taries of the Ohio river. ‘The plan of the work is simple, and grows out of the order 
in which the different colonies advanced in the occupation of the regions now com- 
prised in the United States. It traces the gradual and steady advance of the Euro- 
pean colonies and settlements by their various routes into the central part of North- 
America, and the ‘ progressive’ extension of the Anglo-American population and re- 
publican government throughout the great valley of the Mississippi and the south- 
west ; illustrates the progressive changes and the rapid advance of population and 
' civil government, froni the rude and half-civilized pioneer up to flourishing cities and 
powerful states, extending over regions which a few years previously had been savage 
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solitudes. Such a work could not fail to be replete with interest and ‘large instruc- 
tion.’ It is extremely well printed, and illustrated by an excellent map of the French, 
English and Spanish possessions in North-America in 1745 ; an accessory which will 
be found to be of the greatest service to the reader who would acquire understand- 
ingly the several ‘ localities’ mentioned in the work. 


MeESsMER AND SweDENBORG: or the Relation of the Developments of Mesmerism to the Doc- 
trines and Disclosures of SWEDENBORG. By GeorGe Busn. Second Edition. New-York: JoHN 


ALLEN, 139 Nassau-street. 

Tue appearance of a second edition of this work, separated by the interval of a 
very few months from the first, affords evidence at least of a considerable interest 
somewhere in the marvels and mysticisms connected with the two names that stand 
forth in the title-page. The aim of the book is distinctly enough stated. It is to de- 
monstrate the truth of Swepensore’s revelations by an appeal to ‘ Mesmeric Facts,’ 
or the phenomena of Mesmerism. They had not been observed when SwepENBORG 
wrote, and hence were not alluded to by him, among others, to confirm his teaching, 
but they have since been recorded by many thousands of persons throughout Europe 
and America. Professor Busu does not regard them as miracles. He gives no coun- 
tenance to the ideu that mere miracles, as such, can furnish any rational confirmation 
of truths. He does not infer, because a man speaks a language he has never learned, 
that therefore what he utters is to be believed. ‘The Professor’s first chapter is on the 
state of SwepenzorG himself, psychologically viewed. The argument, briefly stated, 
is this: SwepeNBoRG asserts that every man possesses spiritual senses corresponding 
to his bodily senses, and also that if the bodily senses are put to sleep these spiritual 
senses will be opened. He claims, in his own case, that for important purposes his 
spiritual senses were opened by the Lorp, so that for many years he had perceptible 
communication with both the spiritual and natural worlds at the same time. But the 
world was profoundly ignorant even of the existence of interior senses. It had been 
demonstrated by no observed phenomena. Men, with afew exceptions, were incredu- 
lous, and unwilling to receive the ipse dizit even of SwepENsorG, when it seemed en- 
tirely to lack confirmation by facts. Human experience, in the view of many, was not 
yet large enough to test either the correctness or incorrectness of SweDENBORG’s 
statements. But in the mean time new discoveries in Anthropology, as well as in other 
sciences, have been made, whereby doubtless truths, hitherto unrecognized, may be 
confirmed. Thus, among the phenomena of Mesmerism, persons, it is alleged, have 
had their bodily senses put to sleep, and in accordance with the assertion of SwepEN- 
BorG, have still manifested sensations of a more interior kind ; demonstrating the ex- 
istence of such senses, and the possibility of their being opened during the life of the 
body. ‘The argument in the chapter headed ‘ Transfer of Thought’ is the same as 
before. Swepensore asserts, asa law of spiritual life, that there is communication of 
the thoughts of one spirit to others who come to him, and this without the intervention 
of language or any arbitrary signs. This to the world was incredible, because no such 
communication of thought had ever been witnessed. At length, however, the bodily 
senses were laid asleep, and there appears in activity the law announced by Swepen- 
BorG. These, and other matters intimately connected therewith, are fully set forth in 
the volume itself,to which, ‘ for farther information,’ we must refer the reader. 
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Roxuine Back THE Tipe or Time: Eastern Antiquities. — We invite atten- 
tion to the subjoined authentic paper upon one of the most interesting and well- 
established records of antiquity yet found in the world. Will the date of the in- 
scriptions upon the Persian Tablets help us to conjecture how long a period must 
have elapsed after the first agriculturist sent his ploughshare through the soil yet 
‘soft with the deluge,’ before the invention of man enabled him to transmit bis ideas 
to his fellows in phonetic symbols? This may indeed be a discouraging inquiry, if 
those to whom we look for knowledge to direct us to this and similar points are no 
more faithful to fact than is Heroporus. Under the modest title of ‘ Some Remarks 
upon the Behistun Tablets,’ a correspondent sends us the annexed sketch of the re- 
markable antiquities to which we have alluded: 

The letters of Mr. Layarp, upon the excavations at Nineveh, which appeared in 
the March number of the Knickersocker, have excited to the highest degree, the 
curiosity and expectations of the learned among our citizens. With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Epiror, I propose the exposition in your pages of a discovery of quite as 
much value, inasmuch as it brings with it something tangible and open to the com- 
prehension of all who can obtain a view of the subject. I allude to the deci- 
phering of the famous monument of Besitoon, or Behistun, which is to be found 
at the distance of some fifty or seventy-five miles to the south-west of Hamadan, 
the ancient Ecbatana. The ‘ Tablets of Behistun’ are sculptured on the side of a 
mountain-rock, which rises almost perpendicularly to the height of fifteen hundred 
feet, and it may be said that two pages of the book of History are inscribed upon 
this portion of the book of Nature ; the one which first meets the eye containing, as 
is supposed, rude and imperfect reminiscenses of the time of Semiramis; the other, 
which is the subject of this memoir, exhibiting a perfect and beautiful memorial of the 
epoch of Darius, the son of Hysrasres. It was a grand idea of the magnificent 
heroes of remote days, to imprint upon the everlasting hills the records of their pomp 
and valor; to leave upon the overhanging cliff or the seemingly inaccessible crag the 
traces of human power and indomitable human will. An insatiable desire to be glorified 
throughout all time, in the remembrance of their kind, seems ever to have been with 
them a motive principle ; and they took the sure method of effecting their object by 
converting the: most enduring of Earth’s substance into imperishable archives of 
their fame ; and thus, to change the metaphor, they bridged the Hellespont that lay 
between the future and the past. 

Among the precious relics of olden time, this monument of the triumphs of 
Darius Hysrasres, commonly called the fourth king of Persia, will henceforth stand 
conspicuous. The inscription upon it is trilingual, and contained in several columns 
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of cuneiform writing. ‘The Persian characters, of which the Babylonian and Median 
are merely transcripts, were deciphered by that accomplished and indefatigable Orien- 
tal scholar, Major Raw tnson, of the British army, after a ten years’ study ; which how- 
ever was interrupted by his participation in the wars of Afghanistan; and in 1846, he 
published his translation, accompanied by an Essay on the Cuneiform writing in a num- 
ber of the ‘ Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal.’ The figures sculptured on the tablets 
are thus expounded in a book published in 1844: ‘ A modern traveller copied the 
above picture from a rock in Media, and supposes it refers to some incident in the 
Babylonish captivity. It may serve to show the degrading and painful nature of the 
captivity which the Jews suffered as a punishment for their sins.’ Such an assertion 
may have been a very natural one for the writer of the paragraph to make, especially 
if he had some particular reason for making it; but surely even in that year enough 
was known concerning the various nations of antiquity, to induce him to reflect 
whether, finding this sculpture in the kingdom of Persia, the land of Cyrus, Cam- 
Byses, Darius, and Xerxes, these captives migit not represent Greeks, Scythians, 
Babylonians or even Egyptians as well as Hebrews. ‘This however is only a passing 
remark ; for the discoveries and investigation of things pertaining to ancient times, 
which, through the persevering energy of scientific men, are hourly advancing, have 
cleared away a mass of rubbish that for ages has encumbered not only the monu- 
ments of antiquity, but also the inductive processes of the human mind. And now 
that the ‘star has risen in the East’ we may lope that by the light of its steadily in- 
creasing beam, Truth, heretofore wandering amid the mazes of conjecture and false 
premises, will retrace her weary steps and find a resting-place as well as a fresh 
point of departure. 

These sculptures in fact represent a winged figure in the air, and a group of cap- 
tives standing in presence of a royal personage and his attendants. The foot of the 
king tramples a prostrate figure which lies between him and‘the nine erect figures, 
whose hands are tied behind their backs, and who are bound together by a rope which 
passes around their necks. These, according to the inscriptions over each, are the 
usurpers of his authority, whom Darius vanquished after he obtained the crown 
of Persia, and the prostrate form is the Magian impostor whom he slew before he 
became king. These labels designate each ‘ rebel’ by name; and the five interpreted 
columns of Persian characters contain information extremely important on many 
accounts. In truth, these tablets are destined to become the object of deep research 
and discussion, they will henceforth to be to Persia infinitely more than the Rosetta 
stone is to Egypt; for they contain within themselves not only the key to philological 
enigmas, but also the test of the genuineness of documents that have been handed 
down to us in the pages of history. Major Raw tnson remarks, that ‘ while at Per- 
sepolis, the high place of Persian power, Darius aspired to elevate the moral feelings 
of his countrymen, and to secure their future dominancy in Asia, by ostentatiously dis- 
playing to them their superiority over the feudatory provinces of the empire ; on the 
sacred rock at Baghistan he addressed himself, in the style of an historian, to collect 
the genealogical traditions of his race, to describe the extent and power of his king- 
dom, and to relate the leading incidents of his reign.’ The record opens thus: 

‘I am Danivs, the great King, the king of kings, the King of Persia, the king of (the dependent) 
provinces, the son of HysTasp&s, the grandson of ARsames, the Acheemenian.’ 

‘Says Darius the King: My father was Hystaspes; of Hystaspgs the father was Agsames; 


of ArnsaMEs the father was AntyaramMNes; of ARIYARAMNES the father was T'x1sPzes; of T'g1sPEzs 
the father was ACHA:MENES. 
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‘Says Danivus the King: On that account we have been called Achemenians; from antiquity we 
have been unsubdued (or we have descended ;) from antiquity those of our race have been kings.’ 

‘Says Darius the King: There are eight of my race who have been kings before me, I am the 
ninth ; for a very long time we have been kings.’ 


It will thus be perceived, that from the very onset, the account Darius gives us of 
his right to the throne, is adverse to our received opinions on the subject, derived from 
Herovorus ; who, it is true, calls Hysrasres, ‘the son of Arsames, of the family of 
the Achemenians ;’ and also adds in another place, that the Persian monarchs were 
descended from the tribe of the Achemenide. But he evidently did not consider 
Hysrasres’ son entitled by descent, to regal power; and we can only infer that, as he 
wrote his books after many of Darius’s descendants had occupied the throne, and 
while one of them was the actual monarch, he regarded Darius as the founder of the 
reigning dynasty, and meant, in his enumeration of the different tribes, to designate 
particularly the one whence it sprang. It could not have been his intention to con- 
fer the honor of establishing that race in sovereignty upon Cyrus; for, by his own 
showing this, his first king of Persia was the son of a Median princess,* and a Per- 
sian ‘of the very meanest rank,’ (bs. 1; c. 91.) though of a ‘ respectable family.’ 
(s. 1 ; c. 107.) Neither can he maintain, indisputably, that even Cyrus’ son and suc- 
cessor, was of the Achemenian family through Cassanvane; for the Egyptians, 
whom he allows ‘ are of all mankind the best conversant with the Persian manners,’ 
affirm that Niretis, daughter of the Egyptian monarch Apries, was Campyses’ mo- 
ther. Be that as it may, Camsyses died without issue, and therefore his maternity 
in no manner affects our assertion. 

It is also true that Heroporuvs so far coincides with the tablets, as to make Xerxes 
declare that among the ancestors of Darius were reckoned Arinnes, Te1srevus, Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Acua&Menss ; (8.7; c. 11.) but in this solitary mention of these persons 
he does not style them sovereigns, nor does he ever, except by calling Hystasres an 
Achemenian, give Darius a kingly origin. On the contrary, he says explicitly that 
during Camsyses’ expedition into Egypt, Darius was in the king’s guards and ‘ of no 
particular consideration ; (8. 3; c. 139.) This ubiquity, by the way, is rather a.re- 
markable affair, inasmuch as only a few pages back, we find Darius travelling from 
‘Persia to Susa,’ toslay the usurper. Neither does he speak, except in the instance quoted 
above, of any consanguinity between Cyrus and Darius, which it might be expected 
he would do if he believed it to exist ; particularly when after a dream, Cyrus, who 
at the time is in the country of the Massagete,summons Hystaspes, and declares to 
him his belief that Darius intends to usurp the throne of Persia. ‘The gods,’ says 
Cyrus, ‘ whose favor I enjoy, discluse to me all those events which menace my secu- 
rity ? and as Heroporus asserts that Cyrus usurped the throne of his grandfather 
Astyaces, Cyrus might very consistently accuse Darius of a similar attempt, pro- 
vided the latter had any shadow of a claim to the crown. But Hysraspes replies 
‘Far be it, oh King! from any man of Persian origin to form conspiracies against 
his sovereign: if such there be, let immediate death be his portion. You have raised 
the Persians from slavery to freedom; from subjects you have made them masters: 
if a vision has informed you that my son designs anything against you, to you and to 


* IF to this statement it be objected that Prexaspes, at the massacre of the Maji, is said to have re- 
counted the genealogy of Cyrus‘ beginning with ACH@MENEs ;’ it need only be remarked that it is 
a pity HeKxoDoTus did not tell what PrexasPeEs said on the subject; and that this recital, as will be 
shown in the sequel, is without doubt as much a fabrication as his having slain CamByses’ brother. 
Cyrus was of the Achzeemenida. it is true; for the tablets and also the inscription on the pilaster at 
Mourg-aub declare the fact, but HEREpoTUs can be no authority in the matter; indeed, it is only in 
this quotation that he ever alludeg to the subject. 
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your disposal I shall deliver him.’ (8.1; c. 210.) Moreover Heroporus styles Da- 
rus, ‘the son of Hysrasres, the governor of Persia ;’ and adds, that at the time of 
the conspiracy against the Magian impostor, he had come to Susa, the royal residence, 
on pretence of business from his father to the king, but in reality to slay the usurper, 
which having accomplished, he obtained the throne by a stratagem. (8. 3; c. 70; 
87.) 

It is worthy of remark that Danuus calls himself the ninth king of his race; and 
so far his account of himself agrees better with Escuyius than with Heroporus; 
as any one who wiil take the trouble to read the speech of the ghost of Darius in 
‘the Persians’ may see. Escuy us, however in the main, agrees less with the tablets 
than does Heroporus; for he places many kings between Darius and Camsyses, 
whereas Darius, as will be shown in the following extract, asserts that he killed the 
Magian usurper. In our version Camsyses’ brother and his ‘counterfeit presentment,’ 
are both called Smernis; the Persian writing calls neither by that name, and gives 
each a separate appellation. Danruuvs, it will also be observed, says that Camsyses 
slew his brother before he went to Egypt ; while Heroporus avers that the monarch 
despatched Prexasres from Egypt for that purpose, and ‘ Prexaspes arrived at Susa, 
and destroyed Smerpis, some say by taking him aside while engaged in the diversion 
of the chase ; others believe that he drowned him in the Red Sea.’ (8.3; c. 30.) The 
reasons, too, for the murder are as diverse as the accounts: 

‘Says Darius the King: This is what was done by me before I became king. He who was named 
Campyses, (Kapvusiya) the son of ‘ yrus of our race, he was here king before me. There was of 
that CaMByYsEs a brother vamed Bartius; he was of the same mother and father as CamsyseEs. 
Campysés slew this Bartrus. When Campyses sle w that Bartius, the troubles of the state ceased 
which Bartius had excited. Then Camsyses proceeded to Egypt. When Camsyses had gone to 


Egypt, the state became heretical; then the lie became abounding 1n the Jagd, both in Persia, and in 
Media, and in the other provinces. : 

‘Says Darius the King: Afterward there was a certain man,a Magian, named Gomates. He 
arose from Pissiachata, the mountains named Arakadres, from thence on the fourteenth day of the 
month Viyakbna, then it was, as he arose, he said: ‘1 am Bartrvs, the son of Cyrus, the brother of 
CamByses.’ Then the whole state became rebellious; from CaMByseEs it went over to that (BaRTIUS) 
both Persia, and Media, and the other provinces. He seized the empire; on the ninth day of the 
month Garmapada then it was he thus seized the empire. Afterward CamBysss, unable to endure 
his (misfortunes) died. 

‘Says Darius the King: That crown or empire of which GomaTeEs, the Magian, dispossessed Cam- 
BYSES, that crown had been in our family from the olden time. . . . There was not any one bold 
enough to oppose him; every one was standing obediently around GomarTes until I arrived. Then 
T abode in the worship of Onrmazp; OrMazp brought help to me; on the tenth day of the mouth 
Bagazadish, then it was, with the men who were my well-wishers, I slew that Gomares, the Magian, 
and the chief meu who were his followers. The fort named Siktakhotes, in the district of Media, 
named Nissea, there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of UrMazp I be- 
came King; Ornmazp granted me the sceptre. 

‘Says Darius the King: The crown that had been wrested from our race, that I recovered, I es- 
tablished it firmly, as in the days of old; thus I did. The rites which Gomares the Magian had 
introduced, I prohibited. I reinstated for the state the sacred chaunts and (sacrificial) worship, and 
confided them to the families which GomatTes the Magian had deprived of those offices; as in the 
days of old; thus Lrestored that which had been taken away. By the grace of Onmazp I did this. 
I labored until I bad firmly established our family as in the days of old. I labored by the grace of 
OrMAzZD (in order) that Gomares the Magian might not supersede our family.’ 


It is not my intention to quote in detail from the tablets ; but so much of an ex- 
tract is necessary to prove the assertion that they and Heroporus are greatly at 
variance. The quotation is also made for another purpose: that of introducing the 
name of Camsyses ; which, it is believed, has never before been discovered upon any 
of the Persian monuments. It will also be observed that Darius, in this genealogi- 
cal account, does not reckon Cyrus and Camsyses among his immediate progenitors, 
although he distinctly shows that he succeeded to the throne after Campysgs, ‘ the 
son of Cyrus, of our race,’ and that he considered himself to have a claim to do so. 
Neither can the names of any of the persons enumerated as having been ‘kings 
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from antiquity,’ be converted into those of Cyrus and Camsyses. The Persian word 
for Cyrus, as deciphered by Major Raw .inson, is Khurush; (WesTeRrGaarp spells it 
Qurus ;) that of Camsyses, Kahujiya ; whereas the names in the second paragraph 
of the tablets are, Vashtaspa, (Hystasres;) Arshama, (Arsames;) Ariyaram(a)na, 
(ArtyvaraMNes;) Chispaish, (Tetsreus.) ‘These, however, even with the addition 
of Acnzmenes, would give Darius but five predecessors on the throne ; it is there- 
fore reasonable go suppose that he was a lineal descendant of these five kings, and 
that three others, of a collateral branch, two of whom were Cyrus and Campsysgs, 
had intervened between him and his direct ancestors. It is obvious that much re- 
mains to be discovered and deciphered among the ruins of Dartus’s extended king- 
dom, before any great degree of accuracy can be attained in this matter; but suffi- 
cient has been already brought to light, through the genius and sagacity of Major 
Raw.inson, to upset our preconceived opinions upon this portion of the annals of 
Persia, and to weaken our faith in the statements of ‘the Father of History,’ 

The crowned and winged figure above the heads of Darius and the captives, de- 
serves particular attention, as it is similar to that on the bas-reliefs at Persepolis, and 
on the sepulchral sculpture at Nakshi-Rustam ; which latter, Lannseen, in his eighth 
essay, ‘ Sabean Researches,’ calls ‘ the bust of the Persian monarch rising from the 
winged circle.’ He inclined, at one time, to believe it was intended as an apothedsis 
of the entombed king ; but afterward came to the conclusion, that as the figure had 
downward as well as lateral rays, it was descending, and thereby the spectator was 
‘simply but impressively informed that the deceased ‘tenant of the sepulchre de- 
scended from the glorious deity to whom the Persians and the Sabeans in general 
offer sacrifice.” Sir Rorert Porrer, also, in bis travels through Georgia, Armenia 
and Persia, refers particularly to these very tablets of Behistun, and observes: ‘ In 
the air, over the heads of the centre figures, appears the floating intelligence in his 
circle and car of sunbeams, so often remarked on the sculptures of Nakshi-Rustum 
and Persepolis.’ Of the writing upon the tablets, unexplained at the time of the pub- 
lication of his volumes, (1822,) he says: : 

‘From so much labor having been exerted on this part of the work, it excites the more regret that 
so little progress has yet been made toward the deciphering of this character ; and most devoutly 
inust we hope that the indefatigable scholars now engaged in the study of these apparently oldest 
letters in the world, may at last succeed in bringing them to an intell:gible language. In that case, 
what atreasure-house of historical knowledge would be unfolded here and iu the vale of Merdasht! 
Not only the long-overshadowed annals of this country, sunk in the depths of time, must be en- 
lightened, but these inscriptions might elucidate the true meaning of the hovering figure in the air, 
and say which conjecture is right; that it is a guardian spirit, or a second self; or in declaring both 
to be wrong, pronounce its proper siguification.’ 

Major Rawiinson has caused the tablets of Behistun to speak out their oracles, 
in confirmation, as it were, of the almost prophecy of Sir Rosert Porter. His eru- 
dition and astonishing research have opened to the world that which, to use his own 
expression, ‘has been a sealed letter for at least twenty centuries ;’ and while this 
most valuable of all the remains of Persian antiquity gives now no uncertain informa- 
tion upon many historical points, it seems also to render great assistance toward the 
solution of the problem respecting the identification of the ‘ radiant personage’ which 
has hitherto puzzled so many profound scholars. By a careful examination of the 
inscriptions, it is rational to suppose that Ormazp alone, the Good Deity of the Per- 
sians, in his capacity of ruler of the universe, arbiter of the affairs of men, the pre- 
server, evincing by his presence that he has been propitious to the monarch, who 
gratefully acknowledges his divine interference, is intended by the representation. 
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It will strike any reader of Raw.inson’s translation, that throughout his narrative, 
Darius ascribes his good fortune, in every instance, to the direct interposition of this 
divinity. ‘ By the grace of Ormazp, I have become King ;’ ‘ Onmazp has granted me 
the empire ;’ ‘Ormazp brought me help ;’ ‘ By the grace of Ormazp, I entirely de- 
feated the rebel army ;’ ‘ By the grace of Ormazp, I entirely defeated the force of 
Natirasirus,’ ‘of Puraortes,’ ‘ of VeisparTes,’ etc., etc. 

There is another thing to be considered ; besides the winged figure on the sculp- 
tures, the inscriptions of Darius Hysrasres at Persepolis and Nakshi-Rustum, toge- 
ther with those at Hamadan, commence with the following apostrophe : ‘Ormazp 
is the great Gop, who created this earth, who also created heaven, who created men, 
who created the fate of men, who made Danuus king, the only king over many, the 
only commander over many.’ (Translation of Lassen’s Latin copy.) When, more- 
over, it is borne in mind that these monuments are likewise the records of Darius ; 
that on them he ascribes the glory of his greatness and his achievements solely 
to the power of Ormazp; and that he purified the ancient Mithratie religion from 
many abuses; the inference is unavoidably in favor of the position here assumed. 
This inference would amount almost to conviction, if Major Rawtnson’s restoration 
of the latter part of the annexed quotation might be adopted without dispute : 

‘Says Darius the King: ‘ By the grace of Onmazp have I achieved the performance of the whole. 
Thou whoever heresfter mayest peruse this tablet, let it be known to thee, that which has been done 
by me, that it has not been falsely related.’ 

‘Says Darius the King: ‘ Ormazd is my witness that this record I have faithfully made of the 
performance of the whole.’’ 

Unfortunately, there is an obliteration or a confusion of characters in this valuable 
sentence, which Major Raw.inson has not investigated as thoroughly as he would 
have done, had his attention been attracted to its importance. He lays no stress 
upon this, nor upon any particular passage throughout the tablets ; his grand object has 
been to render as correct a reading of four hundred lines of Persian cuneiform writing 
as it is possible to give, and where an abrasion in the rock occurs he has endeavored , 
to obtain the sense of the lost portion through the medium of the Babylonian and 
Median characters. It is to be ardently desired, that in the remaining chapters of 
his important essay he will enter into a complete analysis of the whole document, 
and publish the results of his scientific labors upon historical and mooted points, as 
well as upon philological ones. Possibly he has already done so, and his entire work 
may at the present time be in the hands of all who choose to purchase it, in England. 
But his first number alone has reached this country, and it is a question whether many 
of ‘our so-called ‘ general readers’ are aware of the existence of Major Raw inson, 
or of his having achieved ‘ the impossible’ in the deciphering of the tablets of Behis- 
tun. ‘Two copies only of this first number are to be found in New-York ; one of 
which belongs to the Ethnological Society, and the other is the property of Mr. Barr- 
LETT ; to whose kindness, and that of Mr. Guiippon, while he was in the city, the 
writer of this article is indebted for the perusal, once and again, of that remarkable 
production. 

These observations have been thus loosely thrown together, and committed to the 
press, with the view of attracting the attention of the curious in such matters, and 
with the hope of inducing some of the Orientalists among us to make a full investi- 
gation of the subject ; in short, to provoke them te accomplish en maitre what has 
here been attempted merely en écoliére. 
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‘ Brrvansnort, on Mazerra Travestiz.’— We have heard from time to time, within 
the last three or four years, of a very amusing poetical production of the late Rosert 
C.Sanps, entitled ‘Bilvansnort,or Mazeppa Travestie ; being a third Edition of John 
Gilpin ;’ but until very recently we have never encountered a copy of it. It bears 
this motto from Ovip’s Metamorphoses : 2 


‘Ni illo fertur volucrum moderator equorum, 
Post Phztonteos, vidisse dolentius, igues.’ 


and is thus dedicated to Joun Neat, ‘the author of ‘ Keep Cool,’ and ‘ The Battle 
of Niagara :’ 


‘Dear Sir: Here isa ride, which beats all the whirligigs of your imagination. Eagles, stars, 
rainbows, thunder, lightning, and Lake Ontario, fall incomparably below the sublimity of the subject, 
and the grandeur of the execution. I hear you have lately broken loose from the Lunatic Asylum ; 
and hope that this performance may get into your hands ; having no doubt, it will yield you that un- 
feigned delight which such a terrible genius as yourself is alone capable of enjvying, in its most in- 
accessible eccentricities. When you are next disposed to make some music, as you found so much 
difficulty in performing under Niagara Falls,{ would beg leave to recommend ‘Suake Hill,’ the scene 
of the present discourse, to your serious and devout attention. With sentiments of incomprehensi- 
ble profundity, ‘I remain, 

‘ My dear friend, 
‘Unutterably and inexpressibly, 
‘Yours, etc., 
‘THe AUTHOR.’ 


In an ‘ Advertisement,’ Mr. Sanps says: ‘ The Tale of Mazeppa, which has been 
just published, offers so many striking points of resemblance to the adventures of a 
Youne Jerseyman, which are well authenticated, and notorious on the other side of 
the river, that I was induced to throw the latter into the form of a parody. I have 
endeavored to preserve that familiarity of diction and carelessness of versification 
which characterizes the model before me. Let no sage critic sing out ‘ Eureka,’ 
therefore, if he find that the metre sometimes claudicates ; that many rhymes are 
uncanonnical ; and that many expressions are not genteel.’ We approach the poem 
itself without farther prelude ; premising only that it was written nearly thirty years 
ago, when the gifted and lamented author was only nineteen years of age : 


. | From trouble to be out of danger, 
Spread his borse-blauket in the manger ; 
Then generous from his watchcoat poke 
A jug of cider-brandy took ; 

And first, to show it was not bad, 
Pull’d three long swills — then sent it round; 
The ostlers cousolation found, 

And Graves within his heart was glad. 
Then Brix with anxious eye survey’d 
A scurvy, broken-winded jade ; 

A poor blind nag, with staggers blest, 
And spavin’d in two legs — at best ; 

| Examiu’d all his numerous plasters, 

And heav’d a sigh for his disasters. 


Ir was not very long ago, 
When steam-boat stock was rather low ;* 
And Lyons in the stable kept, 
For want of work, his founder'd tits ; 
At hours when decent people slept, 
And those not decent slyly crept 
Abroad, to exercise their wits: 
All PowLEs-Hook snor’d, but six, whom fleas 
Kept waking loug, and ill at ease ; 
Graves, who tukes ferriage at the gate, 
Whom to the barn that night had fate 
Doleful consign’d — upon a block he 
Was fain to lay his aching head ; 
And his stark limbs in straw were spread : 
Among their steeds the ostlers lay, il. 
And scratch’d and curs’d by turns till day ; 


But wiser Bit Van SNor7, the jockey, Then, with the fleas and drink grown merry, 


Thus spoke the master of the ferry : 
—_———_— | I] never saw a hand, so good 
*WE regret to state that BirvaNsNogt, who | At making carrion tits show blood, 


was largely interested in this stock, is reduced to | Whose veins hold scarce a quart, 


ong ; , . . And plundering from the dogs their food, 
living un his wits and on charity ; and isan object As thou, O Bru VAN SNorT! 


worthy of the attention of the police and other Thut spavin’d beast, to some one’s sorrow, 
benevolent iustitutions. | Thou'lt ride till he is warm to-morrow, 
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And flam him off for sound ; 
This too shall be avouch’d by me; 
For length of wind, and motions free, 
On all the turnpike, none like thee, 
O Brit Van Snont! are found.’ 


tir 


‘ Long as my wind,’ then Brix replied, 

‘The tale of how I learnt to ride, 

And how I got my wind beside.’ 

Says Graves, ‘ Then tell it, Bit Van Snort, 

And if you can, do make it short. 

Draw! out your words, like dead men’s groans, 

Mix nasal with sepulchral tones ; 

Put in as many as you please 

Of ‘wells,’ ‘ you sees,’ ‘says I’s,’ ‘says he’s;’ 

ne soon as I have fall’n asleep, 

ou have my leave your tongue to keep; 
You know mine own peculiur snore, 

Something between a grunt and sneeze; 
When this you hear — then say no more.’ 


Iv. 


‘Well, Graves, you see, if memory serve me, 
It might be twice ten years ago, 
Since I was not quite such a scurvy 
And scaly object as I have grown; 
’T was then | lived, perhaps you know, 
At the old tavern that’s pull’d down. 
’T was kept by Mr. —— What d’ye call? 
A pious man, who wrote Esquire, 
And in whose house was never brawl 
But what was kick’d up by his wife — 
Who sometimes led him such a life, 
He wish'd the tavern was on fire, 
To burn up her, and him, and all. 
And all of us, who knew hia way, 
Us’d to sing psalm tunes, night and day ; 
But one poor negro; being grum, he — 
A slave, his labor was in vain — 
Us’d to sing * possum up a gum tree,’ 
And other songs alike profane. 


v- 


There was a certain publican, 
Rich as salt meadows, when they ’re drain’d ; 
His grandsire was a quack of fame; 
And, as this character muiutain’d, 
Had set the leg of some great man, 
And had been knighted for the same 
Iu England — whence this person came. 
Full often sorely he complained 
No more respect they show'd him, than 
They did to one of his own horses; 
His wife, by thirty years his junior, 

Felt her veins run with livelier courses, 
And thought— if noblemen were punier 
Than common men —’t was a good deed, 
Perhaps — sometimes — to cross the breed. 


vi. 


As I have said, I was not then 
So tatter’d, scarecrowish, and dirty, 
As, Graves, you know I loug have been, 
Disguised, on Sundays in clean sbirt, I 
Look’d smart and strong, and fit for duty ; 
Cuffs, kicks, hard work, have spoil’d my beauty; 
Stables and roads and sleepless nights, 
Have nigh plough'd out my very lites.* 


My legs were crook’d beyond all straight’ning, | 


As shortly I shall tell you how ; 
And those who knew me when but eighteen, 
Can hardly know me now, 


* Ploughed my soul from out my brow.’ Mazzepra. 


| 
| 


It is not Time, but the small-pox, 


That thus has stigmatized and scarr’d me; 
Years have not blanch’d my raven locks, 

But hail, rain, snow. Else I shotild hardly, 
By a tin lanthorn, stories babble 
Beneath the cock-loft of a stable. 


vil. 


Methinks I see MeHITABEL — 
By the brown mare in yonder stall] — 
It is thé brindled calf — that’s all. 
Though I remember her so well, 
Mistakes, like that, occur well may ; 
She had a Bergen oye of gray, 
And something of a fraudulent squint 
Leak’d out through different corners in’t; 
Wandering, like sunbeams in the water; 
As through this lanthorn’s holes the streaks 
Of light disport in various freaks, 
Making the shadows long or shorter; 
As flares the candle, wandering show 
Hayloft, rack, stall — our beds below — 
So stray'd her glances far and near; 
The sun that kiss’d ber cheek had made 
Her blushes of a brownish shade ; 
Her mouth, when stretched from ear to ear, 
Made thirty-two white teeth appear, 
Like ivory kuife handles, when set 
In a mahogany cabinet. 
Strapping and stout, she laid about, 
A lusty dole of spats and thwacks ; 
And all the waiters made mistakes 
On purpose — for it was so sweet, 
A cuff from her white hands to get, 
Or kicks, from two such pretty feet. 


Vitt. 


I blunder’d —I received a cuff 

On my left ear; it was enough: 

There are ten thousand symptoms plain, 

We feel, but can’t describe again. 

From her five nails, as from the points, 
Collecting the electric fire, 

Came, through her fourteen ivory joints; 
At ounce the subtle fever; 

I felt it through my ear transpire, 
Thence leak into my liver. 

I long’d to ask for one more lick, 

But felt the words within me stick, 

Yet some how so —I cannot say 
Exactly how it came to be — 

We got acquainted ; and one day, 
We play’d at nine-pins in the yard ; 

I did not look —I did not see 

W hat pins had been bow!’d down by me: 

1 look’d at her alone ; and she, 
For so it seem’d, as little car’d ; 

She let me win the pint of beer, 

But that was naught: to be so near — 

To see, but better still, to feel 

The sidelong glances she would steal, 

And read the thoughts their beams reveal — 
Something between a blush and giggle — 

Mach as to say, ‘I know you peep’ — 

My counsels I no more could keep — 
Within my throat I felt it wriggle, 

And all I wish'd to say I said ; 

She let the bowls fly at my head ; 
But, in that she had heard me through, 
That was for bashfulness | knew — 
Perhaps a spice of anger too— 

But soon her anger fled. 


Ix. 


‘ But, Graves, as you begin to snore, 
I s’pose I needn’t tell you more 
Of how we fix’d this business ; 
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I own —or rather own’d — two stages, 
And I would give the meager wages 

Of a whole life of dizziness, 
Spent amid rattling wheels, and horses — 
Snorting, upsets, profane discourses — 
If I could but from fate recall 
That hour, remember’d above all; 
Though then the poorest among paupers, 
Taking my kicks along with coppers. 


| 
| 


And — something too that very common is — | 


I thought, were difficulties fewer, 
And | as single woman might woo her, 

I would have taken her to the Domine’s 
And stuck, like well girt saddle, uuto her, 
I was not such a hair-brain’d spark as 
To like torisk my bones in darkness, 


x. 


There’s in the rottenness of sin 
Something that shines like lightning-wood ; 
And people to suspect begin 
Whatever is not understood. 
The devil had put it in the head 
Of What-d’ye call, that in his bed, 
His wife was not; he undertook 
To ferret her out at twelve o’clock — 
Or it might be — an angel came 
And told him, ‘twas a burning shame— . 
But toward the bara his steps were led; 


He searched, and found her where he sought , 


Pummel’d, abus’d and curst her ; 
Me tov, up in the hayloft, caught 
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Freezing and scared. He made a muster 
Of all his stable boys — what might 
I do ‘gainst pitchfork, whip and bludgeon ? 
They drove me in the yard outright, 
Naked, foriorn, aad captive gudgeon. 
I never learnt, aud cannot tell 
What went with poor MeHITABEL ; 
I hear’d she cross’d into the city — 
And led bad courses — ’twas a pity. 
If it ha@ been a lord who thus 
Within his barn had made a fuss, 
Her spouse had thought it no greater sin — 
But for the waiter at the inn! 
He call’d me naughty names and swore — 
And you shall hear what he did more. 


xI. 


‘Fetch out the cow!’ and out they fetched her ; 
A Bergen Cow, black, blind and scraggy ; 
Who, if she had been turn’d adrift, 
None, but for pity, would have catched her ; 
Lame, partly bare and partly shaggy. 
I had no time for pray’r or shrift, 
While on her back they made a shift 
To fasten me; they tied my feet 
Under her paunch, with my own garters, 
While on her bony hinder-quarters 
The rascals splic’d my naked seat. 
They put each horn in either fist 
Tightly secur’d by hempen twist; 
Then to the cow’s tail tied a kettle, 
Well lin’d with pitch aud resin, which 


‘ Hiatus valde deflendus !’ Let us beg that if any one of our readers, any old friend 
of the author of ‘ Bilvansnort,’ has a copy of the remaining half of the poem, that 
he will oblige us with it ‘at the meetest vantage of the time.’ It will be carefully 
preserved and promptly returned, after it shall have fulfilled its office. 


More Tatk with Mr. Morn.— We have only one wish ungratified in relation 
to Mr. Mors; and that is, that he would somehow or other manage to detain our 
obliging correspondent, who so faithfully transcribes his conversations, a little longer, 
on each occasion of their interviews. The result, we are sure, could not be unwel- 
come to the reporter, and we can answer for its cordial reception at the hands of our 
readers: 

A few days after my last conversation with friend Morn, I popped in upon him ; 
one drizzly Sunday afternoon, when the world and the welkin presented, as CarLyLe 
would say, the most ‘ meeserable’ aspect of wo-begone forlornness ; ’t was indeed a suici- 
dal day ; such as swells the London bills of mortality to a fearful enumeration ; when 
the heavy hanging clouds suggested immediately to any sad soul, gazing from the 
dim parlor windows, fatal ideas of ropes and silk handkerchiefs, and the overflowing gut- 
ters seemed to woo one to a wet death ; while the murky fog, saturated with the exha- 
lations of reeky chimneys, demanded the full strength of a man’s Christian principles 
to combat the conception of charcoal fumes and asphyxia. Life was reduced to its 
very lowest terms; one could not eye the dismal heavens and think of existence with- 
out muttering to himself: 


‘Ir I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 


Which none but fools would keep; « breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences.’ 


I had waked in the morning with a head-ache; swallowed my coffee with con- 
tempt ; smoked a pipe with disgust ; listened to a dull doctrinal sermon, with most 
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intense inattention ; gone through the usual dinner ceremony, with immense lack of 
appetite ; tried for the tenth time to understand ‘ The Sphinx’ of poetic Emerson ; 
grinned gloomily over the Editorial Table of the Knickersocxer ; nodded over the 
North-American ; gone dead asleep over the ‘ Democratic ; and finally rushed from 
stupid and aldermanic dreams into the drenched and dirty streets, in very despair of 
contentment with any thing or any person on earth, or in heaven. 

At this wretched juncture I passed by Munroe’s shop; and wet as I was, dull as I 
felt — severe and savage, moist and miserable — without hope and without umbrella, 
I dived into Morn’s door-way, tumbled up the three damp flights of weary stairs ; 
and knocked surlily at the door of Mr. Motu. At the second summons, Morn came. 


‘* Enter! its grandeur overwhelms thee not!’ ’ 


he exclaimed, with a Childe Harold-ic quotation. 
I obeyed, and found that my worthy friend had risen from his ‘ Homer’ to let me 


in. He appeared glad to greet me; and I could not but feel flattered that he con- 
descended to ask me to sit even in presence of 


‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 


‘Well,’ thought I, ‘here is after all a gleam of sunshine; here shines out a 
scrap of poetry, even amid the prosaic misery of a Boston Sunday. To think that 
a being should be found upon such a day, in such a season, under such circumstances, 
depressed by such dismal neighborhood, amid such sights and sounds, reading 
Homer!’ 

‘Ha!’ said I, ‘old Mevesicenes? Can you read him, while ‘ Cuannine’s Poems’ 
lie uncut on your table” 

‘Yes; i’faith; tis perfect luxury to think how one can escape from the nonsense 
of to-day, by wandering into the sense and wisdom of antiquity. Here is Feron’s 
‘ Homer,’ which Munrog has dropped upon my table, and-I have spent a whole happy 
morning in looking at the curious learning of the noter.’ 

‘ You think well then of the Professor’s new edition ?’ 

‘*T is excellent,’ answered Morn. ‘ Fexton is an admirable scholar; and his 
judgment is even superior to his scholar-ship — except on one point. He is a perfect 
Pagan with regard to Homer’s identity. He talks of ‘ Homeric Poems;’ ‘ ballads of 
Homer ;’ ‘ Songs attributed to Homer,’ and so on. Now, for my own part, I am a 
perfect Unitarian as regards Homer. One man wrote these immortal lines ; one man 
conceived them; one man composed ’em. It makes me mad to hear clever scholars 
talk of the ‘Iliad’ as a book of ballads, as if *t were a mere collection, like Percy’s 
Reliques, or my friend LonereLLow’s ‘ Estray.’ How ridiculous an idea it is, that in 
those old times, before printing, before Reviews, before blue-stocking ladies and ele- 
gant critics existed, that some clever gentleman should have looked into the old Maga- 
zines and periodicals of the day, and made a collection of the stray scraps of poesy, 
thawed ’em down into a congruous mass, knocked out the absurdities here and there ; 
mended the rhythm, re-touched the characters, amplified the descriptions, embellished 
the rough sketch, and of the loose, rude fragments of the day, made an immortal, in- 
destructible, orderly and perfect Iliad.’ 

I could not but agree with my friend that the creed of Horace and Macanas, 
and the literati of their day, was a more sensible one than the German faith which 
now prevails ; the poor theory, spawned of doubt and distrust, under the influence of 
Teutonic beer ; that Homer’s eternal song was the rifaciamento of some Athenian 
MacrHerson. 
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Gossip with Reapers anp Corresronpents.— Hear our friend and correspond- 
ent, ‘Tne Doctor,’ in a pregnant paper which he has sent us at a late hour, and 
which he entitles ‘ The Aristocrat, the Radical, and the’ Indefinite :’ ‘ Every call- 
ing has its bright side, its advantages and hindrances, its pros and cons. A country 
ductor sees all sorts of people ; high and low, good and Bad; while the city practi- 
tioners are classified, as are their patients. ‘The rich have their doctors; the poor 
have theirs. Not that men of medical science do not descend into the low places, 
and feed and cure the poor. Our profession is a sacred phalanx; it is no humbug. 
Nevertheless, we catch the spirit of the age; to live in the world, we permit many 
things to be done to us, as do all sorts of good men who cure and teach the world, 
which we disapprove of. We humor the sick to cure them; we humor society to 
cure it. We country doctors see all sorts of people, and know all phases of human 
nature. We see ladies without their curls, and bald pates without their wigs; men 
and women as they are ; for when people are sick they try to be sincere and honest. 
Whatever be the motive, whether to get up a little sum on the credit side of the ac- 
count, or to enjoy the comfort of being free from all shows, it is foreign to my object 
to determine. It is enough to say, that our profession see men and women as they 
are ; and on this account, profiting by my large experience, I purpose to classify the 
men of my country as I know them, sick and well, at home and in the street. 

‘ Three seems to be one of the favored numbers in the works of nature. There 
are three classes of men: the Aristocrats, the Radicals and the Indefinites. The 
last make a very large proportion of the men of our generation. 

‘Tue Aristocrat is not proud; he is very often the humblest man in the town, 
because he knows what is due to himself. He steps aside to let people pass him, and 
is polite and modest, because he is a man of delicate nerve, and nice sense of 4vhat is 
proper and right. He is content to be a high, generous, noble being ; bearing in his 
body the blood of generations, unsullied by a single dishonor. Mr. Brownson, with 
all his deep radicalism once, in his education, slumped into this fact ; that races of 
men are susceptible of improvement by inheritance; that there is something in 
blood ; that qualities of mind are transmitted from father to son; that a man may 
take pride in noble descent; and that the chances are altogether in favor of those 
who come from a good stock. It surely is true of animals; why not of men? Let 
not this discommode you, my poor struggling brother ; for you—you, I say — must 
be the founder of a stock, fhe ancestor of heroes in the battle of life. The real 
aristocrat is a modest, thoughtful, delicately-organized mortal, who cannot bear the 
rough-and-tumble of every day life. He keeps out of the way of men, and lives 
apart from the masses, because his tastes and feelings are refined to a painful de- 
gree. He often laments his own want of adaptation to his times, especially in this 
country, and wishes he had been born of poor and pious parents. The true aristo- 
crat is often poor, and in situations that gall him to the quick. He had rather die 
than beg. His high blood is often a curse to him, in this republic ; but he cannot help 
it. The blood does many things the man disapproves, by an inexorable necessity. 
This is our first class. 

‘Next comes Tue RapicaL; a man of strong natural sense, conscious of some- 
thing wrong in the state of things about him, and feeling anxious every thing should 
be right. Not reasoning so much as feeling, more ready to force himself out of his 
dilemma than to philosophize about it, he attacks the lion in his den, and rejoices in 
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a contest where there can be in his opinion but one issue. His watchword is Free- 
dom ; and to show his love of liberty, he runs into license. If he be inclined to 
polemics, in his hatred of Calvinism he runs into Universalism ; to show his repub- 
lican spirit he becomes an Agrarian ; and in his war with monopolies he takes it for 
granted that every rich man got his money by some kind of fraud. But he is honest 
and sincere, and means right, whatever be his extravagance. We will let him off 
easy. He creates a laugh by his oddity, and says many useful things by chance. 

‘ But here among Tue Inperinires is baser stuff ; the worst kind of radicalism. 
Here are the men that make the word ‘ Reform’ a censure anda nuisance. The In- 
definites hate every body that is better off than themselves ; they hate the exclusives, 
because they are shut out ; the rich, because they are poor; the men in office, be- 
cause they themselves are out. We call them ‘Indefinites’ because they do not 
know what they want. They have no love of freedom, like the true and honest- 
hearted radical; no great impulses after a better general state of things; but are 
bound up in themselves, and growl and snarl at their own ill-fortune. When they 
get into power, they are tyrants; when they become rich, they are miserly ; and 
when admitted to the higher circles, they become the most exclusive of the exclu- 
sives. You will find these men in all reform movements, muddling the pure stream 
of philanthropy by the low position they take, by their nature ; the depths to which 
they sink by their own specific gravity. ‘They talk the most and do the least. ‘hey 
love the bounty given to new recruits, and, by a skilful change of position, are ever 
on the eve of actual service. Their manner of fighting is to retire to an upper room, 
and from the windows thereof set on their dogs to bite passengers. ‘The Indefinite 
is a man of no principles; he is too unsettled to have any. He is a radical if he is 
poor ; and when he becomes rich, he tries to be an aristocrat. He thinks he can do 
this by putting on a pompous air, and setting up a carriage, and maltreating his ser- 
vants, asif they were dogs. He does not know that a man is only born to aristocracy ; 
that it is a work like the formation of the diamond, which can’t be imitated. The 
New-Haven professor is said to have made black diamonds ; as ‘ Curree’ has come 
the nearest to being an imitative aristoerat. See him in his high cravat and brass- 
headed cane! His boots shine like silver ; he walks majestically and looks solemn 
in vain. Alas! poor fellow, he ‘can’t come it.’ It isa failure. It can’t be done! 

‘ These classes will embrace all the men of our country. Don’t be alarmed, Mr. 
Democrat ; we are republican to the back-bone. ‘There are long lines of ancestry 
in our country ; there are men who can trace their descent back for many hundred 
years, through generations of men who have occupied high stations in civil and social 
life. The chances are that these men will be high-minded. It seems to me that we 
real democrats do not make allowance enough for their natural condition ; and we 
often use them roughly, not considering that there are strong natural propensities and 
tastes, which are inherited. I have ever found the true aristocrat the gentlest of 
gentlemen, the most modest, humble, retiring class, of any in my walk. It is the 
counterfeit aristocrat that makes the term odious. This counterfeit is the Indefinite 
become rich. Lorp! how he pays’em off! He remembers that he was once tyran- 
nized over by his master when he was an apprentice, or a stable-boy, and his blood 
boils to revenge his wrongs. No matter whom he hits, so he makes somebody smart. 
Perhaps he moves into the country, selecting a village where few can exceed him in 
wealth. Here he is a grandee at once; for the people love his money, and love to be 
paid for their work in cash, and will permit a good deal of insolence from fools, if 
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they pay well for it. ‘They call him ‘ Squire’ or ‘ Capting’ forthwith, and this tickles 
him. He sinks the tailor, and looks with contempt upon mechanics. ‘Ten years ago 
he sat cross-legged, or stood behind a counter and tied up quarter-pounds of tea. He 
aspires at influence, and thinks it not impossible he may be put up for Congress. 
Here he is mistaken. Here you touch the people in a tender point. They will do 
any thing for him but put him in office. They know him too well for that. They 
despise him too deeply to make him a real ‘Squire’ or ‘Capting.” They had rather 
call him so than make him so. 

‘ The radical is an angel of light in comparison with one of this class. There is 
some honesty in him, if he is in error. He means right, if he acts wrong. There 
are deep wrongs in society ; every body knows it. Who doubts that a good deal of 
what is called ‘refinement’ is as rotten as punk? Who doubts that women are 
poorly paid for their labor? that labor of all kinds is not regarded with respect to its 
utility? By what philosophy is the occupation of the farmer a lower calling than 
that of a retail merchant? Why is the mechanic in a low grade? for he is, practi- 
cally. Nobody of any sense will pretend to support the justice of the fact, and most 
will deny it to be a fact ; and yet to be a mechanic is to shut one’s-self out of ‘ the 
best society.’ The radical establishes himself upon a few unanswerable questions 
like the foregoing, and complains and groans. He is an honest fellow, for there are 
wrongs that are only to be helped by the general progress of the world. ‘These are 
the exponents of a sinful, struggling world; these inequalities and this injustice. 
Gop help the Right! Keep moving, talking, writing; keep their rights before the 
people ; their right to education, to happiness, to peace, to respect ; their right to be 
great in Jabor and toil; respectable in poverty, and honest in rags ; temperate in 
abundance ; prudent in power; humble in high stations, contented in low places ; 
no more proud and cringing, but ever wearing the front of a true man, accountable 
to Gop. - - - Ler us hope, reader, that you will admire as we do the quaint and 
beautiful thoughts contained in the passages which ensue, taken from ‘ T'he Lover’s 
Melancholy, by Joun Forp, one of the most felicitous of England’s elder drama- 
tists. Our attention has been called to it by a correspondent, who has been reminded 
of it by the admirable paper in our last number upon Tropical Ornithology, by an 
esteemed friend and correspondent, Joun Esaras Warren, Esq., of Troy : 

‘Men. Passine from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paradise. 
To Thessaly | caine; and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 
Iday by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me: I heard 


The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 


Amet. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature, 


MEN. I shall soon resolve you. 
A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather, 
Indeed, entranced my soul. As J stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the wuods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. 
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Amet. And so dol; good: on. 


MEN. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own. 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to: for a voice, and for a sound, 
AMETHUS, ’t is much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again, 


Amet. How did the rivals part? 


MeN. You term them rightly ; 
For they were rivals, and their mistress Harmony. 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught clefs, moods or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice: 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 


Amer. Now for the bird. 


MeN. The bird, ordained to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
Those several sounds ; which, when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute, 
And brake her heart! It was the quaintest sadness 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse, 
Weeping a funeral elegy of tears ; 
That, trust me, my Ametuus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow mourner with him. 


AMET. I believe thee. 


NeEn. He looked npon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed and cried : 
Alas, poor creature! I will seon revenge 

This cruelty upon the author of it: 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end :’ and in that sorrow, 

As he was pashing it against a tree, 

I suddenly stepped in.’ 


. 


_- 


WE would be willing to ‘ give something handsome’ to know who is the author of the 
teview of ‘ The New Timon,’ in the last number of the ‘ North-American Review.’ 
He is a rare spirit and a true critic, whoever he may be. He has a proper contempt 
for literary charlatans, of every degree ; and is especially and justly severe upon those 
indifferent authorlings who have vainly attempted to create a market for their own 
small wares, by prating about a ‘ national literature,’ to which their ‘ American wri- 
tings’ could have contributed nothing save discredit. We quote a few passages : 


‘Many respectable persons are greatly exercised in spirit at the slow growth of what they are 
pleased to call a national literature. They conjecture of the forms of our art from the shape of our 
continent, reversing the Platonic method. They deduce a literary from a geographical originality ; 
a new country, therefore new thoughts.. A reductio ad absurdum would carry this principle to the 
extent of conforming an author's mind to the house he lived in. These enthusiasts wonder, that 
our mountains have not yet brought forth a poet, forgetting that a mouse was the result of the only 
authentic mountainous parturition on record. Others, more hopeful, believe the continent to be at 
least seven months gone with a portentous minstrel, who, according to the most definite augury we 
have seen, shall “ string’? our woods, mountains, lakes and rivers, and then “ wring” from them (no 
milder term, or less suggestive of the laundry, will serve) notes of “autochthonic significance.” 
We have heard of one author, who thinks it quite needless to be at the pains of a jury of matrons 
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on the subject, as he makes no doubt that the child of Destiny is already born, and that he has dis- 
covered in himself the genuine Terre Filius.’ 


The critic has a true sense of the necessity ef more originality on this side of the 
water. He remarks with equal force and truth, that 


‘At present, every English author can see a distorted reflection of himself here; a something 
like the eidolons of the Homeric Hades, not ghosts precisely, but unsubstantial counterparts. He 
finds himself come round again, the Atlantic Ocean, taking the function of the Platonic year. Our 
authors are the best critics of their brethren (or parents) on the other side of the water, catching as 
they do only what is exaggerated in them. We are in need of a literary declaration of indepen- 
dence; our literature should no louger be colonial. Let us not be understood as chiming in with that 
foolish cry of the day, that authors should not profit by example and precedent ; a ery which gene- 
rally originates with some hardy imitator, the ‘ stop thief !’ with which he would fain distract atten- 


tion from himself. It is the tower-stamp of an original mind, that it gives an awakening impulse to 
other original minds,’ 


How perfectly true are the remarks we have italicized! We are at once reminded 
of ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ and the charge lately brought against Dickens of having 
plagiarized from that author!!* Is not the following a capital bit of satire ? 


‘Tuer ‘mystery of our being’ has become a favorite object of contemplation. Egvism has been 
erected into a system of theology. Self has been deified like the Egyptian onion, 


* Nascuntur in hortis 
Numina.’ 


Poets used to look before and after. Now, their eyes are turned wholly inward, and ordinarily with 
as useful result as was attained by the Brahmin who spent five years in the beatific inspection of his 
own navel, Justead Gf poems we have lectures on the morbid anatomy of self. Nature herself must 


subscribe their platform of doctrine, ‘for substance, -cope, and aim.’ but without qualication, If 
they turned their eyes 


outward for a moment, they behold in the landscape only a sinaller image of 
themselves. 


The mountain becomes a granite Mr. Smith, and the ocean (leaving out the salt) a 
watery Mr. Brown; iu other wordsa Mr. Brown with the milky particles of his composition deducted. 
A new systema mundi is constructed, with the individual idiosyncracy of the poet for its base. And, 
to prolong the delight of swallowing all thissublime mystification, euraptured simplicity prays fer- 


vently, with the old epicure, for the neck of acrane. Fortunately, that of a goose will suffice.’ 


Tue following remarks upon ‘ Anacreon Moore,’ and the correspondence to which 
they are introductory, will arrest the attention of our readers: ‘ The most striking 
features of Moore’s personal character have ever been his independence and his 
patriotism. It is notorious that the court, the government, and even the Prince 
Recent himself, sought often and vainiy to win Moore’s partisanship, or at least his 
silence. But neither the prospect of preferment, nor the seductions of fashion, nor 
yet the personal blandishments of the ‘ first gentleman of Europe,’ could induce the 
bard of Erin to become the tool of party, or to forego the free expression of opinion 
in his contributions to the newspapers, and in those uvequalled satires, where wit and 


imagination gave such a sting to truth, that political abuses, fashionable follies and 


regal vices simultaneously felt its power. ‘Through all this, above it all, amid all 


changes, ‘in season and out of season ;’ heightening every jest and deepening every 
touch of pathos ; sparkled and burned, with unequalled brightness, Moore’s love for 


his degraded and unhappy country. Her degradation, her faults and her crimes, 


were not included in his too partial view. He saw but her wrongs, her loveliness 


and her tears. And when some great name did shed a passing gleam of brightness 
upon the dark record of Ireland’s ‘ sorrow and shame,’ in what rainbow-hues was its 
light reflected and multiplied by the sparkling gems of Moore’s lyric poetry! He 
loved his country, and he loved and praised those who had dared and suffered in her 


* See the last ‘Democratic Review,’ in a ridiculous article, which we understand was previously 
placed in type for the ‘ Literary World,’ but peremptorily cancelled by the proprietors. 
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cause. His verse is no where so lofty, so sublime, as when, with the boldness of truth, 
it dares defend the character and the motives of those men whom their country’s 
wrongs had roused to deeds which tyranny branded as treason, but which he fear- 
lessly worships as Patriotism. 

‘Let not this independence and this boldness be underrated. We speak of the 
‘Reigu of Terror’ in France with the shudder which the phrase itself enforces; but 
be it remembered, there was also a ‘ Reign of Terror’ in England. Privy-Council- 
warrants were almost as rife in England, less than half a century since, as ever 
lettres de cachet, or those nameless warrants of the Terrorists (comprising imprison- 
ment and death in a word,) had ever been in France. The breath of ‘sedition,’ if 
not stopped forever by the hangman, was more elaborately suffocated in the dun- 
geons of Newgate. The English government were so vigilant, so suspicious and so 
vindictive, that men who called rebellion ‘ patriotism,’ who denounced the measures 
of government as‘ tyranny,’ and the ‘ venial errors’ of royalty as ‘ vices’ and ‘ crimes,’ 
wrote with Newgate in view at least; to say nothing of the trifling addenda of a 
running-noose and the ‘new drop’ scene. That Tuomas Moore might have pos- 
sessed worldly wealth and rank in exchange for the wealth of his genius and the no- 
bility of independence, (even if he did not incur positive danger by his fearless course,) 
no one who knows his history can doubt ; and it was with a full persuasion of this 
truth that the following letter, and the lines which accompany it, were some two 
years since addressed to Mr. Moore. The writer dares not ask from the readers of 
the Knickersocker so favorable an estimate of these unpretending verses as Mr. 
Moore's kindness has induced him to express; and, (although their publication has 
been repeatedly and strenuously urged,) if Mr. Moore’s very interesting reply were 
at all suited for separate publication, the present writer would have published that by 
itself, and foregone the gratification of seeing his own name so flatteringly associated 
with that of Mr. Moore, rather than appear ostentatiously to obtrude himself upon 
the public in such illustrious fellowship: 


THOMAS MOORE, ESQUIR 


‘Dear Sir: London, 28th June, 1845. 


‘ Retaining a vivid recollection of the courtesy which you extended to me last winter, and of the 
pleasure which I derived from my brief association with you, 1 have sought the opportunity, of 
which I now avail myself, to solicit your acceptance of a curious and somewhat rare record of the 
peculiar greatness of WasHinGTon. Of his priuciples and his actions, you Sir must, I feel assured, 
entertain a high and thorough appreciatiou ; and I therefore venture to hope that this little volume 
may prove acceptable to you. 

‘This is my excu-e for laying it before you; but I fear that I can neither find nor invent an apo- 
logy half so valid for my presumption ia prefixing to it an inscription in verse. I can say in my 
own defence ouly, that Il am fur from imagining myself to possess any real poetic talent; and that 
I have prefixed a few verses to this volume, merely as an unassuming expression of the grounds upon 
which I have based a belief that the offering itself might interest you. 

‘Still, it is presumptuous to address, in verse, a Master of the art; but I am sure that no one more 
readily than yourself will admit that certain classes of ideas find more appropriate and fluent utter- 
ance in that form than in any other. 

‘The position which the public voice and the public feeling have so long accorded to you, will re- 
deem from all suspicion of insincerity the expression of the profound admiration and respect with 
which I esteem it an honor to subscribe myself, 


‘ Dear Sir, 
‘Your very faithful servant, 


‘Rosert Howe Govutp.’ 
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REFERRED TO BY MR. MOORE, AND INSCRIBED IN A VOLUME OF ‘MEMORIALS OF WASHIN ;TON.’ 


‘Tue foremost patriot of all time 
Must hold high place in his regards, 
The power and fervor of whose lgys 
Have stamped him first of patriot bards. 


‘ The bard and soldier share the praise 

Of equal patriotic fire ; 

To freedom one devotes his sword, 
The other consecrates his lyre. 

The poet prompts the noble deeds 
The warrior’s sword achieves; 

The soldier from the poet’s lyre 
His meed of fame receives. 


‘The bold assertion of the truth, 
‘The love of right, the scorn of wrong,’ 
Shine in the western chieftuin’s deeds, 
As in the island-poet’s song. 
Kindred their souls, each boldly stood 
The champion of his native shore; 
Fate hunded WasHINGTON the sword, 
And gave the impassioned lyre to Moore. 


‘On the high altar of the muse, 
W here long his myrtle-branch hath hung, 
I place these records of such deeds 
As oft the patriot-bard hath sung. 
Sacred to him is now the shrine 
On which I lay my offering down ; 
His genius will avail to twine 
The ‘laurel with the myrtle-crown.’’ 


Ss te lath er Otel bart «eaten 


MR. MOORE’S 


‘My pear GOULD: Sloperton, Chippenham, July 1st, 1845. 
‘I regret exceedingly that it was not till after your departure I discovered the curious and inte- 
resting gift which you so kindly, and at the same time so modestly, ieft behind for me. 


*] assure you I shall value it most highly, not oaly for its own intrinsic worth, but for the graceful 
and only too flattering verses which accompany it. . 

‘Much as I have written of English poetry, I am ashamed to say how very little of it I have ever 
read ; prose having been always my favorite line of study. I may therefore plead guilty to being 
far less versed in American poetry than I ought to be. But if your Parnassus can boast many such 
denizeus as the author of the graceful lines which you have done me the honor of addressing to me, 
I shall certainly bp tempted, though my own poetical days are over, to refresh my memory of them 


with a taste of yours; and as in my youth I drank of the waters of your Niagara, regale myself 
now with the torrentia flumina of your poetry. 


‘Believe me, dear GouLp, yours very truly, 


‘To Rosert Howe Govu.p, Ese. ‘Tuomas Moore.’ 


We are ‘ throwing light’ upon a great many subjects, and thus performing an ac- 
ceptable service to the public, by announcing that the dépdt of the Carcel Mechani- 
cal Lamp is removed from John-street to Number 377 Broadway; and there we 
would suggest that the reader should call, to see how far the Beautiful can be car- 
ried. The exquisite ornamental forms and figures, of the most admirable materials, 
now employed in decorating the different varieties of the Carcel lamp, would cer- 
tainly seem to have reached their acme. The force of art, one would think, could 
no farther go. - - - Tne felicitous application of a quotation is oftentimes almost 
akin to the actual inspiration of genius. The veteran Georce Grirrin, in a speech 
shortly after the war, made use of the following admirable expression: ‘ At this dark 
hour, our little navy, a remnant of federalism, plucked tp by the locks the drowning 
honor of our country.’ - - - ‘Washington and his Generals, by Rev. J.T. Heap- 
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Ley, author of ‘ Naroteon and his Marshals,’ has just been published by Messrs. 
Baker AND Scrisner. We shall notice this excellent work hereafter. Four thou- 
sand copies were ordered before tlie book was out of the press! - - - We quite agree 
with the ‘Courier and Enquirer’ daily journal, that the reviews of GriswoLp’s 
‘ Prose- Writers of America,’ which have appeared in the ‘ Democratic Review’ and 
‘The Literary World,’ are ‘ very shabby, very weak, and show only uneasy malice.’ 
We understand that the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ has been hired, by a species 
of literary ‘ dicker’ of no particular value, to republish one or both of those notices. 
It is well remarked by the ‘ Boston Courier,’ that Mr. Griswoxp and the public know 
too well how this ‘independent criticism’ is prepared and managed, ‘ to be at all af- 
fected by malevolence in the mask of candor, or to have any difficulty in detecting 
the whine of whipped conceit or the howl of mortified vanity in the disguise of af- 
fected sueer. Mr.Guiswoip’s book has been executed honestly, ably and well; and 
is a valuable contribution to the original literature of the country. - - One seldom 
hears, now-a-days, in the metropolis, complaints of the Sunday newspapers. We 
believe it is now generally conceded that a well-conducted Sunday journal has a 
valuable conservative influence over a large class of readers, who would be less cre- 
ditably engaged were they not attracted by the character and variety of its contents. 
These papers, too, have been constantly growing better. ‘ 7'he Atlas, one of the 
oldest, in its excellent engravings, and great amount and variety of matter, has se- 
cured that public favur which it has labored Jong and well to deserve; ‘ The Mer- 
cury, with its amusing illustrations, its scorn of humhugeousness, its trenchant satire, 
and its most original Dow sermons, has experienced similar good fortune ; while ‘ The 
Times, the veteran Noan’s sheet, with its keen observation of the antics of society, 
and its exposition of fashionable or domestic folly and affectation ; and ‘The Dispatch,’ 
a large and well-filled paper, and already a very popular candidate for the suffrages 
of the reading public, derive a liberal support, without at all affecting the circulation 
of those contemporaries which have been longer in the field. - - We have an 
elaborately-pencilled catalogue of the exhibition of ‘ The National Academy of De- 
sign ;’? but preparation for May-day has compelled us to postpone our comments 
upon the pictures until our next. The exhibition is an excellent one. - - + Wuat- 
EVER may be said of our own departments in the present number, it will be con- 
ceded, no doubt, that we have bestowed little editorial ‘ tediousness’ upon the reader. 
There is quite other than literary gossip to be encountered by the Gothamite house- 
holder, compelled to fall in with the caravan of movers on May-day ; and our readers 
may on this ground felicitate themselves upon an escape, for one month at least. Still, 
we must have ‘ our say’ hereafter, on several matters of which we intended to speak 
at this present. - - - ‘ Your anecdote of Burcuarp,’ writes a Buffalo correspondent, 
‘reminds me of another, touching the same individual. Some years ago he was 
holding a series of meetings in Windsor, (Vt.;) and among other attendants on them 
was a medical student, whom I shall call Wincxs. He was a hearer from curiosity. 
One evening, toward the close of a meeting, he was observed by Burcuarp, and was 
addressed as follows: ‘ Wincxs! they say you come here for sport!’ ‘ Who told you 
so?” was the prompt and loud inquiry. ‘I shall not tell,’ said Burcnarp. ‘ Then,’ 
replied Wincks, ‘I shall think you made the story up.’ Ina few moments afterward, 
Burcuarp descended from the pulpit, and edging along toward Wincxs, asked him 
in a low but audible voice if he would not go forward into the anxious-seat. ‘ Not I,’ 


was the ready reply.’ ‘Then,’ said Burcnarp, with a smile, ‘give us a quid of 
tobacco |” 
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Literary Recorp.— The Brotuers HarPEr give to the public a very instructive and valuable 
work, in three volumes, in their ‘ Lives of Eminent Men.’ The first volume contains the lives of 
JouHN Stark, Davip BrainarD, Ropert Futton, and JoHN SmitTH; the second, ErHaN ALLEN, 
SresasTian Capot, Henry Hupson, JosepH WARREN, ISRAEL PutNam, and Davip RITTENHOUSE; 
the third, Wrttram Pinckney, Sir Henry Vane, ANTHONY Wawnk, WILLIAM ELLERY, and RicH- 
ARD Montcomery. These lives are extremely well written, and each volume contains a portrait ; 
the first, of Roser? FULTON, the second, of SepastTiAN Cabot, and the third of Sir Henry VANE. 
Among other late publications of the same house are new numbers of their great ‘ Pictorial History 
of England ;’ new editions of Mr. Samvet Sprino's Eastern tale of ‘ Giaffer Al Burmeki, or the 
Rose of Persia;’ of ALEXANDER SiIpELL MacKEenzie’s ‘ Spain Revisited,’ in two volumes ; ‘ The 
Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties,’ with examples and portraits, by Rev. Dr. WayLann; ‘The 
String of Pearls,’ by the everlasting James; ‘Historic Tales for Youth,’ by Miss Mary E. Leg; 
and last and least, ‘Alice Gordon, or the Uses of Orphanage ;’ a dull, namby-pamby, ‘ very poor and 
very pious,’ but very pretty-looking little volume, which calls for no farther notice at our hands, and 
will attract none from the public. . . . THe reading public are bound to thank the enterprising 
house of WiLEY AND Putnam for a new and excellent edition of CarRLYLE’s ‘ Past and Present’ 
and ‘ Chartism,’ two works which have already been largely noticed in these pages; while juvenile 
readers will render to the same publishers their ‘ selectest praise’ for the first volume of their pretty 
‘ Hume Treasury,’ with its charming stories, illustrated by charming pictures. The ‘ home demand’ 
of the little people has already spirited it away from the sanctum ; and as we write, we hear euthu- 
siastic encomiums passed upon its varied attractions. The same publishers have in press ‘ Izaak 
Walton’s Complete Angler,’ with notes by an American Editor, who is an accomplished disciple of 
the rod and line; and a new work by Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER. . . . AMONG other entertain- 
ing and instructive works recently put forth by Messrs. APPLETON AND ComPANY, is one entitled ‘4 
Book of Travelsin Africa.’ It embraces all the travels in that country from the earliest ages to the 
present time, compiled by Professor Joun Frost of Philadelphia, from the best authorities, The 
volume, which could not be otherwise than interesting, is embellished with a very fine portrait on 
steelof Captain CLAPpPEeRTON, the celebrated African traveller, as well as numerous other engravings 
on steel and wood. . . . Wer thought to have had opportunity to say something of ‘The New-Eng- 
lander’ for the April quarter, but have not found it. We have read the number, however, and found 
it to contain several very excellent papers. Of these we would name especially that on ‘ The Best 
Society,’ and ‘Thoughts ou the Revelations of the Microscope.’ The latter bears we think the im- 
press of Professor OLMSTED’s mind and pen ; while the former is full of important, wholesome truths, 
which ought to be, and we trust may be, carefully heeded. . . . Wr acknowledge the receipt of two 
charmiug pieces of music from the new establishment of Mr. C. Hott, Number 156 Fulton-street: 
The first, ‘Fairest Flower so palely Drooping’ is a beautiful tribute to the memory of a lovely and 
gifted lady of Brooklyn, the late Mrs. L. B. Wyman, the poetry by Mrs. BaLMANO, and the music by 
Miss Aucusta Browne; the second, ‘T'he Shepherd's Cottage,’ a pastoral ballad, composed by Gen. 
GeorGeE P. Morris, the music by Cuyarues Horn, as sung by Miss ABBy J. HUTCHINSON. . . . MR. 
J. S. REDFIELD, Clinton -Hall, has published the ‘ American Drawiny-Bovk,’ a Manual for the Ama- 
teur, and Basis of Study for the Professional Artist: especially adapted to the Use of Public Schools 
as well as Home Instruction; by J.G. Coapman. ‘Tell CHapMan to crow!’ and his publisher also; 
for truth to say, they may both do so, and with perfect propriety ; for we doubt whether either can 
be beaten in the excellencies which unite in the composition of the Drawing-Book, the first number 
of which lies before us. We were a little incredulous at first as to the postulate assumed on the title- 
page, ‘ Any one who can learn to write, can learn to draw ;’ but as we went on, and saw how clearly 
the learner was conducted, step by step, from the lightest straight continuous, dotted, or curve line to 
the diversified combination of these, which make up the finished sketch, we were compelled to admit 
that the assumption was well-grounded. Mr. CHapman’s directions are clear, simple and forcible ; 
and illustrated at every point by explanatory drawings, which are of such a character as at once to 
convince the reader that he can practice with as much felicity as he canteach. There can be no 
more delightful accomplishment than that of drawing ; and this work is so distinct and progressive 
in its instructions that we cannot well see how it could fail to impart a full and complete know- 
ledge of the art. The publisher has successfully vied with the author ; leaving absolutely nothing 
to be desired on the score of execution; it being quite equal in this respect to the best ornamental 
issues of the English press. 
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NOTICE. 

Country SusBscriBpers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New- York. 
Mr. T. P. WituiaMs is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

O. D. Davis and Joun Sroveuton, Jr., are canvassing for sub- 

scribers to this work in the state of New-York. , 
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